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ejome ‘Random ‘Recollections: ti 


‘By CHARLES &SPENSCHIED 


NE must take into account that everything points. Of course we all received our rebates, according to our 


was crude in the early days of which I write. 
No roads, telephone, electric lights; no au- 
tomobiles. Everything was done by rule of 
thumb, on the farm as well as in town. 
Even the superstitions of the operatives 
filtered to the counting room of the mill: 
“night run,” “Friday,” “back lash,” and 
such. 

Practically the only crop was wheat, and most business 
transactions, particularly those pertaining to farm lands and 
implements, were based on the bushel of wheat at $1 bu. I paid 
1 per cent a month for the use of money, and this was the going 
rate. It was easy to convince an 


deserts and according to the effect of river competition. 
Whatever the interstate commerce law may have been to 
others, it was a great detriment to us and, happily for me, it 
was not strictly enforced until I was out of business. It would 
have been difficult to adjust myself to the new order of things. 
I believe the first case the Commission had was in Minneapolis 
on a petition which threatened the benefits we had in the milling- 
in-transit arrangement. As representative of the southern Min- 
nesota millers, I “interpleaded,” and almost acquired fame. For 
a long time afterward I received, as attorney of the southern 
Minnesota millers, printed documents from the Commission. As 
I remember it, the case was a drawn battle, without definite result. 
The Interstate Commerce law is 
no doubt a good one, and has cor- 





eastern buyer that he could buy 
cheaper for cash or sight draft. 

At the time of my advent at 
Hastings, it was thought that In- 
dian corn could not be successfully 
raised in Minnesota. Corn meal 
was shipped to us from St. Louis 
by boat. The same crude condi- 
tions prevailed in the Dakotas on 
their first settlement. It is hardly 
believable that we shipped oats 
from Hastings as late as 1883. 
In those old days, everybody had 
to work. The farmer worked 
from sunup to sundown. Mill- 
hands worked 12 hours a day, and 
sometimes extra on Sunday. The 
office opened at 7, and closed any 
time after 6. 

It was all work, few divertise- 





More About Wr. Espenschied 


NV the issue of April 21, The Northwestern Miller will pub- 

lish William C. Edgar’s “Memories of the Vermilion,” an 
appreciation of Charles Espenschied’s friendship and helpful- 
ness during Mr. Edgar’s long connection with The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Written not so much to introduce as to supple- 
ment the autobiographical matter appearing serially in this 
paper, Mr. Edgar’s recollections form a further valuable chap- 
ter of information and appraisal of the life and times of Mr. 
Espenschied, and particularly of the enterprise and the in- 
dustry in which he figured so prominently. “In these mem- 
ories,’ writes Mr. Edgar, “comes no thought of him that is 
not associated with manifestations of his consideration and 
evidences of his thoughtful good will. In ways both large 
and small his friendship has shown itself, and ‘That best 
portion of a good man’s life ;—His little, nameless, unremem- 
bered acts of kindness and of love’ make me thankful for 
his companionship on that part of life’s journey which we 
have traveled in sympathetic company.” 


rected many abuses, but it was 
hard to be deprived of what one 
considered his vested rights, and a 
lot depends on one’s viewpoint. 


Otto Troost 


BOUT 1865, Otto Troost had 
at or near Wabasha, Minn., 
one of the largest flour mills in the 
Northwest, equipped with stones. 
When Stephen Gardner began to 
make new process flour, since 
called patent, the brand Vermilion 
was much talked of and it com- 
manded the highest price. This 
caused Mr. Troost to sit up and 
take notice, and he hied himself to 
Hastings to see the mill that made 
such wonderful flour. 








ments, and most of us took life 
very seriously. An occasional 
fishing or hunting trip was about all the recreation we had. In 
the winter, there was snowshoeing, tobogganing and skating. 

So hungry were people for amusement that when a strolling 
troupe gave Uncle Tom’s Cabin the house was crowded to suffo- 
cation, in the larger centers as well as the small towns. Later, 
roller skating helped some, until the bicycle came, and then tennis. 

The modern, comfortably warmed public conveyances are 
now taken as a matter of course, and no one can visualize the 
many inconveniences that the pioneers had to suffer, but we 
should occasionally give a thought to those who went through 
ee and left us the accumulation of their labors and self- 

enial, 


Milling in Transit 
WH Hastings is situated on the Mississippi River, 20 


_Y miles east of St. Paul, we found it most advantageous to 
ship by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, as we were 
on its direct line to Chicago. At first we had a local rate in 
from St. Paul, and the rate out varied as river competition grew 
more or less aggressive. 

In order to encourage approximate stability of rates, Mr. 
Boyden, of the Milwaukee railroad, invented “milling in transit.” 
us was a great help to millers on this road, and did much to 
build up the industry at Red Wing, Winona, La Crosse and other 
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People in those days were, of 
necessity, very hospitable. Mr. 
Gardner invited him to stay at his home, where Mr. Troost had a 
most enjoyable visit. Permission was freely given to go through 
the mill. “But,” Mr. Troost afterward said to me, “I saw noth- 
ing extraordinary. We had a better mill in every detail. Of 
course I saw the stones running on middlings, but I gave it no 
heed, deeming it of no consequence. After going over every part 
minutely, I came to the conclusion that the quality of the flour 
was in the wheat. I asked Mr. Gardner to sell me a couple of 
carloads, which he did, although reluctantly. And do you know,” 
Mr. Troost said, in conclusion, “for a long time I thought he had 
cheated me, for I could make no better flour out of the wheat 
he sent me than out of what we had at home.” 


The Way of Running Rolls 


HAD a similar experience, only different. Our brand, AXA, 

also acquired a reputation, and brought the top price. One 
of my competitors, who had a much larger mill and had been a 
longer time in the business, came to me one Saturday and asked 
permission to go through the mill. I turned him over to the head 
miller, with instructions to show him everything and to answer 
every question truthfully. I felt there was room for all, and I 
was willing to share my experiences. I was also flattered by the 
condescension of my visitor. I attempted to tell him something 
about our method, but he did not care to be instructed, and said 
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he would find out for himself. After spending most of the day 
about the mill, he expressed the wish to come on the morrow, 
Sunday, when the mill was down. He came, and I accompanied 
him through the plant. He asked to see some of the rolls uncov- 
ered, which was done. Timidly he produced some small pieces of 
sheet lead and a hammer, and asked if he might take an impression 
of the corrugations. No objection was made, so he carefully 
took the impressions and went off happy. 

One thing he did not learn, and that was how the rolls were 
run, and I found, later, that it was the lack of this little knowl- 
edge, which he might have had for the asking, or even if he had 
allowed me to talk, that handicapped him. For a long time he 
ran the corrugations sharp edge against sharp, while we ran them 
the opposite way. ‘This made all the difference in the respective 
results. It was not the shape of the corrugations, nor their size, 
but the way they were run: which was the fast and which the 
slow running roll. 

Option Trading and Its Results 
| going back and forth to St. Paul and Minneapolis, it was 
the custom for us privileged millers who traveled on passes to 
foregather in the baggage car. I remember one time when we 
were all making money, a prominent downstate miller much older 
than I, and of much more 








experience, said to me: 
“Charley, do you know of 
any good investments? I 
have $75,000 that I would 
like to place.” 

This was a princely 
sum compared with what I 
had gained. I told him of 
some things that I thought 
were good, and in which I 
had invested a few surplus 
dollars. He was then on 
his way home. At that 
time there was quite a 
manipulation of the wheat 
market in Chicago; some 
one was working for a 
coup, but with the usual 
results. A little while aft- 
er this corner broke, I met 
this miller again in the 
baggage car. “Well,” he 
said cheerily, “I found a 
place for that seventy- 
five ; I sent it to Chicago.” 
Poor fellow, he was not 
content with this lesson, but kept at it until he lost all. Many 
others did likewise, and for these failures, due to speculation, 
milling was unjustly blamed. 


es 


Economic Waste 


HE flour milling business is a seasonable one; probably more 

so than any other kind of manufacturing. When there has 
been a profitable year, there is a temptation to increase capacity. 
This soon leads to overproduction, with its consequent price cut- 
ting. The latter is mostly ignorant competition by millers who 
do not know what their flour costs, and often do not want to 
know. They hope something favorable will happen, but it never 
does. They go broke. Some relative or creditor takes over the 
mill, with probably the same outcome. Another mill burns, and 
in various ways the production of flour is curtailed, and finally 
the increasing consumption has caught up with the capacity. A 
season of abnormal profits ensues. The vicious circle begins 
again, causing untold economic loss. This can, and ultimately 
will, be remedied. I had a plan, but it was premature, because 
of the fear of the law. 

The trend now seems to be toward a more reasonable inter- 
pretation of the unjust laws and toward a more intelligent con- 
ception of economics, as is evident by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. Competition is not the life of trade, the old 
saying notwithstanding. No one has a right to do business at 
a loss. He is wasting both his and other people’s labor. 

It is my conviction that milling always was and always will 
be a profitable vocation, if conducted along conservative and 
common sense lines. Mr. Gardner said to me in a letter urging 
that I come to Minnesota: “Milling is an honorable and useful 
business, and you need not be ashamed to engage in it. You will 
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be in good company, as some of the best citizens, governors, sen- 
ators and other prominent men of the state, are millers.” His 
encomium was well founded, and I am proud that I was privileged 
to take my part in the great industry. 

Until I came to Minnesota, in 1878, all flour from Hastings 
was shipped by boat on the river. The little that was made 
in winter was stored in the warehouse on the levee. When we 
rebuilt to the roller process, the railway company made all kinds 
of concessions to induce us to enlarge the plant and give it our 
business exclusively, which we did. As the station was over a 
mile from the mill the railroad allowed us to sign our own bills 
of lading and we were practically a substation. 

It is now almost unbelievable that at first we were allowed 
to ship only 100 bbls in a car, or 150 140-lb sacks—about 10 
tons. The equipment and bridges would not carry more. In 
fact the railroads had a similar experience to ours, in that they 
had to “cut and try,” to strengthen where a thing was found too 
weak, often, like us, only after costly breakdowns. 


Patent Flour Discovery 

| hs talking of the milling revolution one day to a group of 

millers, the late George A. Christian said: “Want to know how 
I came to settle in Minnesota? I was sent out from New York 
to buy 1,700 bbls Stepher 
Gardner’s Vermilion. H: 
had none to spare and, as 
I thought I was a judg 
of flour, I bought 1,700 
bbls flour I thought just 
as good. When the flour 
reached New York I lost 
my job, and was left 
stranded in Minnesota.” 
Every one knows how wel 
he afterward prospered ir 
the milling business, but | 
never could puzzle it ou! 
why the amount should b: 
1,700 bbls. 

About the same time, 
in another group, was th: 
late Charles A. Pillsbury. 
He said that he had of 
fered Mr. Gardner $25, 
000 for his brand, Ver 
milion. I told him that | 
would sell it to him fo: 
that, but he declined, say 
ing that he then had « 
much better brand. 

When things began to break more favorably for me, possibl; 
from keeping everlastingly at it and neglecting nothing that | 
thought should be done, I realized the force of a homely saying 
of Mr. Gardner’s: “When it rains mush there will always be som: 
who do not have their spoons ready.” I tried to have mine righ' 
side up all the time. 

There were many much abler men who never did today wha‘ 
could be put off until tomorrow, and for them tomorrow neve: 
came. 





Disappoint ments 


I N the heyday of my time at Hastings, Minn., there was anothe: 
occurrence which made a deep impression, and of which I hav: 
since often been reminded. The irony of its repetition, even ii 
my own case and that of others I wot of, is quite uncanny. 

It was the time that President Hayes “swung around th: 
circle.” His Commissioner of Agriculture was an honored neigh 
bor of mine, and it was through his influence that the Presiden 
was induced to include Hastings in his itinerary. Unfortunately, 
I was out of town at the time of his visit. 

Some time afterward a farmer came to the mill with a loa 
of wheat. I was in the office when he entered with his whea' 
ticket, and we fell into conversation. He was a tall, fine-lookin;: 
and well-dressed man of considerable wealth, rather illiterate, bu! 
with plenty of assurance and not a little philosophy, of whic!) 
he gave evidence in his story. 

He said that he was in town “wen de Bresident und wife was 
riding ’round in der carriage.” He stepped out of the gaping 
crowd and introduced himself. They shook hands and suavely 
asked after his family, and kindly promised to send him their 

(Continued on page 156.) 
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BUYING WHEAT A CRIME? 

«| T should be made a felony for speculators to buy 
up the farmer’s wheat in October at a low price 

_ after holding it until late fall, sell it back to 
him in flour and products at a price based on high- 
priced vheat,” Representative Purnell, of Attica, Ind., 
told the House committee on agriculture. 
ne, says Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, in 


and t 


recently 


Some 
urging his bill to abolish speculation, “should be im- 
prisoned for the present condition of agriculture.” 
“Some one” among the electorates of the Hons. 
Caraway and Purnell will, it is to be hoped, read the 
vigorous expression of how near to their hearts is the 
cause vi the farmer and be influenced thereby. Neither 
of them, of course, has the slightest idea that anybody 
could put in prison, or even fined in police court, 
for buying the farmer’s wheat when he wants to sell 
it, B of them know that what, if anything, ails 
agriculture is wholly the result of natural laws, and 


that there is nowhere any “some one” whose imprison- 
ment would change these. 
Agriculture at the present time is suffering from 
o much as the theory that normal reactions 
prosperity can be cured by politic physic. 
ss and the spellbinders will leave farming 
\ill recover from the liquidation of fictitious 
es and dig its way out from the smothering 
debt which was placed upon it by loose 
war-time values. Neither of these things 
me by legislative nostrums; and if “some- 
» be sent to jail it might well be those who, 
it of Congress, are making the farmer’s 
cause itspaw for the advancement of their own 
political and private fortunes. 
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IN HARD-BOILED GREECE 
HEY do things differently in Greece. Regulations 
forbidding the adulteration of wheat flour con- 
provision: “The one who by fraud adulter- 
flour . . shall be brought before the 
court and punished in accordance with the 


tain th 
ates wheat 


military 


orders of the laws now in force concerning profiteer- 
ing, and the penalty of death by hanging may be 
enforced.” : 
Here is punishment worthy of the stern and rock- 
bound race living in the shadow of twenty odd cen- 
turies of human experience. Here is no temporizing, 
no tepia justice, no paroles and pardons and flowers. 
Just a hearty breakfast of ham and eggs, and there 
you are at the end of a gibbet, bait for crows and 
exemplar for others who dare to trespass law. 


How softer are our American ideals! Here the 
members of our lords and commons witness people 


buying the produce of our farms, holding it for an 
interval and then vending for a profit. Yet what do 
they propose to do about it? Merely to hold the 
act a felony and put “some one” in jail. As if a 
term in stir would get to the base heart of the evil 
or restore 


profit lost to the horny hand which nour- 


the plant and garnered the sheaves and votes 
er Straight. 


ished 


The luxury of Washington life clearly is sapping 


the fiber of our governing classes. The need of the 
times is for men with souls of flint who will not sub- 
mit to being brayed in a mortar, but will themselves 
bray from the hilltops and bray for hanging. What 
is fit to serve for the profiteers of Greece is none 
too good for our own speculators and forestallers. 


Even as Pharaoh lifted up the head of the chief baker 
and hanged him to a tree, so should every grain ele- 
vator have its eaves extended as a gibbet, that who- 
ever buys the farmer’s crop may be hanged thereon. 

Farm relief is no job for pale and timid souls. 
Let the rack be brought out, the scaffolds set up; let 
evil feet dance in air. 
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RATES AND POLITICS 
OVERNOR AL SMITH recently offered on behalf 
of the state of New York to give the Erie barge 

canal, completed at a cost of something like two hun- 

dred millions of dollars, to the federal government. 

Back of his generosity is the fact that last year the 

canal cost taxpayers something like ten and a half 

million dollars over and above total receipts, or equiva- 
lent to about four and a half dollars per ton for all 
of the goods transported by water, as compared with 

a rail rate cost of about three dollars and seventy 

cents. 

Within a few days of receipt of Governor Smith's 
sporting offer, Senator Gooding, in a speech heroically 
defending his bill to take from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to limit application of the 
long and short haul clause, criticized the city of Chi- 
cago for demanding a water route to the Atlantic 
Ocean and to the Gulf of Mexico. He described this 
as illustrating the “selfishness of great cities.” Being 
from Idaho, and at least passively interested in the 
development of intercoastal business through the Pan- 
ama Canal, Senator Gooding wisely drew no parallel 
between the cost of proposed inland waterways and 
the five hundred million dollar investment in the canal, 
which now contributes to the undoing of the trans- 
continental railways. 

In its recent decision in the case of the transcon- 
tinental railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion denied the roads the right to meet intercoastal 
canal competition because such competition might, in 
the end, become destructive to both routes. Two com- 
missioners supplemented the decision with argument 
that water rates via canal should be under govern- 
ment control, so that rates fair to transcontinental 
railways might thereby be maintained. 

These incidents are not cited as argument one 
way or another in the matter either of desirability of 
extension of waterways or of permitting railways to 
meet long haul water competition regardless of inter- 
mediate point rates. They are mentioned merely to 
emphasize the fact that transportation is, like the 
tariff, largely a local question. Both coasts have prof- 
ited commercially by reason of the Panama Canal. 
The Middle West conceivably might benefit from the 
St. Lawrence, barge canal or lakes-to-gulf develop- 
ments. Competition among sections is becoming even 
more important than among individual enterprises. 

Yet there are those who urge that the high court 
of transportation should become a delegate assembly, 
with thirteen men appointed from the several sections 
of the country, each presumably prepared to represent 
his own constituents and to make trades, as members 
of Congress now engage in log rolling for public build- 
ings, pensions and pet legislative measures. No ele- 
ment of government authority contains greater factors 
for good and evil than its control over transportation. 
To insure this becoming wholly destructive it would 
only be necessary to reduce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the basis of give-and-receive politics. 





FLOUR DEMAND AND PRICES 

N free markets the varying relations of supply and 

demand determine prices of commodities. This is 
not true of flour, for it is only the demand which 
varies; the supply always is unlimited, and normally 
is in excess of current demand. When the latter de- 
creases, the tendency is to maintain the rate of supply 
unchanged by constant rate of production. 

The effect of this is that, when demand is greatest, 
production at peak and costs of conversion least, the 
gross margin obtainable by millers is highest. As de- 
mand lessens, millers resist shortening production with 
its rising costs of manufacture. At such times they 
seek to overcome buying resistance by quoting lower 
prices based on hope of being able to maintain full- 
time production. The result always is that their gross 
margin decreases at the very time when their cost of 
production increases. 

That is the condition now, as it is the condition 
at this season of every year. Millers, with a part- 
time manufacturing cost of a dollar and a quarter to 
a dollar and a half per barrel, are the self-created 
victims of a situation which forces them to make 
prices based on a theoretical cost of sixty, seventy or 
eighty cents per barrel. In sales to big buyers, these 
figures are cut in half. 

This situation is doubtless characteristic of every 






















A TRADE RALLY 


HREE years ago the entire milling indus- 

try was in much the same state of depres- 
sion that it is now in. At a meeting of the Mill. 
ers’ National Federation at Chicago in October, 
1923, action was taken which led to the develop- 
ment of a better spirit and a new morale which 
greatly improved conditions for the eighteen 
months following. Individualism, and unintelli- 
gent and ruthless competition, have again caused 
widespread depression, and not only the rest of 
this crop year but the new crop season promises 
only profitless operation unless present ten- 
dencies are checked. The annual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation, to be held at Chi- 
cago April 22 and 23, should be the occasion for 
a rallying of all the sound and progressive 
forces in the trade. Every merchant miller 
should attend that meeting and contribute his 
presence and counsel toward putting milling on 
a plane of prosperity with other industries. 














business which is more or less seasonal in character. 
Perhaps, too, other industries are equally victims of 
these unhappy complexities between reductions in gross 
margin and increases in actual operating costs. It 
is doubtful, however, if in any other industry the con- 
dition has become so fixed, so apparently incurable, as 
in this one. Resistance to falling demand by price 
reduction is simply a part and portion of millers, like 
their knowing the way home. 

Possibly the adoption of some sort of uniform 
system of reckoning costs may some time and in some 
degree improve this basic fault in milling. It would, 
however, serve to do so only if it finds and discloses 
a positive method for applying costs accurately to sea- 
sonal production. ; 

There was a clause in the Food Administration 
regulations to the effect that it “would not look with 
favor upon the accumulation of a profit reserve in 
anticipation of a profitless period later on.” That is, 
in fact, what milling has adopted as a policy,—striving 
to make enough money in the active operating autumn 
to stand the tax of light running, high costs and low 
gross margins in the last half of the milling year. 

Which brings us back to the first statement to the 
effect that only the demand for flour varies and the 
supply always is unlimited, with a fixed tendency to 
be somewhat in excess of requirements. 





A WISE MAN GOES WRONG 
COMMODITY report issued by a widely known 
commercial and economic service lately contained 

this statement: 

“Wheat has recently dropped nineteen per 
cent, and this movement has not been passed 
on to flour.” 

This statement is obviously not true. No com- 
modity more quickly reflects price changes in the 
material from which it is produced than wheat flour. 
Every miller knows this, every distributing buyer 
knows it, and every bakery consumer knows it. It is 
a fundamental of the flour market that, always and 
under all conditions, it instantly responds to wheat 
market changes of as little as a cent a bushel. 

The only places where wheat flour or its products 
tend to maintain price stability are at the points of 
immediate contact with the consumer, the retail gro- 
cer, and the baker and retailer of bread. Neither of 
these is directly a part of the flour market; and, so 
far as the consumer is concerned, their action is 
negative, because they will as often hold the old 
price in denial of a market advance as they will 
maintain it against a wholesale price reduction. 

Can anybody in the slightest degree familiar with 
wheat, its conversion and the distributon of its flour 
product, imagine a nineteen per cent change in price 
not being reflected to the trade? Such a reduction, 
amounting to thirty cents per bushel in wheat, would 
mean nearly one and a half dollars per barrel on 
flour. Flour prices break on five cents per barrel 
and change each hour. 

The national economic service referred to will not 
increase confidence in its analyses by such preposter- 
ous statements as the one quoted. 
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E Weexs Flour @utput 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Apr. 11 Apr. 12 
Apr. 10 Apr. 3 1925 1924 


Minneapolis ...179,291 207,132 155,736 203,278 
Gt.. Pam .....6 13,426 10,691 4,725 10,100 
Duluth-Superior 14,055 13,010 3,100 9,616 


Outside mills*.. 163,831 196,196 187,530 217,110 





Totals . -870,602 427,029 351,091 449,108 
SOUTH W BST— 
Kansas City... 74,641 92,446 91,585 89,760 
Wichita ....... 29,853 31,260 25,817 32,165 
Salina .......+. 21,709 20,590 17,823 15,239 
St. Joseph 24,651 39, oH 22,793 24,961 
Omaha ....... 130 18,632 17,868 12,270 


20,130 
Outsidé millst..177,333 172, $18 176,880 190,297 





Totals . 848,217 375,733 352,766 364,682 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 











St. Louis ...... 24,800 22,800 15,500 30,600 
Outsidet . 40,200 40,800 35,400 40,200 
Toledo ........ 33,500 33,860 24,600 33,900 
Outside{ .... 34,969 28,695 37,642 46,246 
Indianapolis ... «144+ «esses 6,326 8,487 
Southeast ..... 87,5667 91,566 82,986 107,517 
Totals .- 221,036 217,611 202,254 266,950 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 26,262 17,103 27,303 36,601 
Seattle ........ 23,060 23,231 4,360 35,766 
Tacoma ....... 19,036 24,231 9,560 14,472 
Totals . 68,358 64,565 41,223 86,839 
Buffalo ........ 182,400 177,420 174,726 134,135 
Chicago ....... 35,000 33,000 27,000 33,000 
Milwaukee 3,000 2,400 6,600 ...... 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity ©f mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTH WEST— Apr. 11 Apr. 12 





Apr. 10 Apr. 3 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 34 39 28 36 
St. Paul ...cccces 61 49 22 40 
Duluth-Superior .. 38 35 8 26 
Outside mills* - 62 50 46 61 
Average ..... 41 43 34 41 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 49 61 61 59 
WOME ccccccces 47 50 36 49 
GERIMR occccccsese 48 45 39 38 
St. Joseph ....... 52 84 48 52 
QOMmMARe ooccccccees 73 68 63 49 
Outside millst 49 47 47 59 
Average ..... 50 54 50 61 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt: Bemle wcsvcccve 39 36 24 48 
Outsidet ....... 46 47 41 46 
BDEROES cocccccccce 70 70 61 74 
Outside] ....... 50 49 48 67 
Indianapolis ..... 7 oe 31 42 
Southeast ........ 62 65 62 62 
Average ..... 60 61 40 62 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ....0..- 42 27 44 59 
Seattle 44 8 68 
Tacoma 43 17 25 
Average ..... 40 38 24 61 
PP 77 76 73 81 
CRIORMO cccccccce 88 82 68 82 
Milwaukee ....... 25 20 54 ve 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers 


named. 

tMills outside of St. 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Louis, but controlled 





DEATH OF W. F. CONVERSE 


Du.tutrn, Minn.—W. F. Converse, 
manager of the Occident Terminal Co., 
died on April 10. He was 46 years old. 
Mr. Converse was stricken with pneu- 
monia early in January, and complica- 
tions set in. He came to Duluth from 
Minneapolis when the new Occident Ter- 
minal Co, elevator was opened in 1923, 
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Domestic Demand.—There was a day or two of fairly good business last 
week but, on the whole, the flour market has been of the dull and listless 
character that has prevailed for some time. Current bookings are almost 
entirely for near-by shipment. Although there has been 
some recent buying by the larger bakeries, most of 
this business is reported to have been well scattered and 
not very profitable to the mills participating in it. * 
Competition continues exceedingly keen for the small 
volume of current bookings, and there is a louder note 
of complaint concerning the cutting of prices. 

Stocks.—Except for the larger bakers and the com- 
binations, stocks of flour in users’ hands are low, and 

a continuance of the present practice of taking small lots for current needs 
« is expected by most millers and distributors for the remainder of the old 

crop year. 

Ezport Trade.—European buyers were in the American market last 
week to a modest extent, and a few mills made the first direct sales for a 
long time. This revived the hope of a small business with United Kingdom 
and continental markets during the remainder of the season. Canadian 
mills found the week a fairly good one in the export field. Sales to the United 
Kingdom showed particular improvement. Latin American markets have 
been somewhat adversely affected by the higher price levels. 

Production.—There is continued complaint of unsatisfactory shipping di- 
rections. Buyers seem slow about taking delivery, regardless of whether 
their purchases show a profit. Mill output, in consequence of this situation 
and the light current business, continues to decline, last week’s percentage 
to capacity showing a falling off of two or three points from that of the 
previous week. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations show an average increase of 10@20c bbl 
over those of a week ago. 

Wheat.—Backward spring weather is mostly blamed for last week’s ad- 
vance in wheat. Contributing influences were congestion in the Chicago May 
future, a bullish revised estimate of Argentine production and a govern- 
ment report on the United States winter wheat crop which fell short of 
bearish trade expectations. The week’s price change in Minneapolis May 
was about 5c. 

Milifeed—tin spite of slack demand, millfeed continues strong, with 
prices up 50c@$1.50 ton from those of a week ago. Stocks are abnormally 
low, and mills have practically nothing to offer. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., April 18.—(Special Cable)—There is a decided improve- 
ment in the tone of the market, and better trade is reported in all depart- 
ments. The home millers’ firmer attitudes help business generally. Short 
supplies of English native wheat are causing an improved demand for im- 
ported soft winters and Australians. A good business is also passing in Ca- 
nadian exports, as prices are on a better competitive basis. Mills offer Ca- 
nadian top patents at 44s 6d@45 6d ($7.57@7.74 bbl), exports at 42s 6d ($7.23 
bbl), Minnesotas in bond at 44s 9d ($7.61 bbl), American low grade at 30s 
($5.10 bbl), Argentine at 20s 6d ($3.49 bbl), Australians, afloat at 41s 
($6.97 bbl), and forward at 42s ($7.14 bbl). Home milled straight run is 
equal to 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There is a somewhat better tendency, but demand is still 
quiet. Small sales were made of Canadian exports at $8@8.10 per 100 kilos 
($7.18@7.22 bbl). Mills offer Kansas tops at $9.25@9.40 per 100 kilos ($8.24 
@8.37 bbl), straights at $8@8.30 ($7.13@7.40 bbl), Canadian exports at 
$8.25@8.40 ($7.35@7.48 bbl), and home milled, delivered, $7.80 ($6.95 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Owing to short home supplies, better prospects for American 
and Canadian flours are reported, some fair purchases already being made 
of afloat and for future shipment. Canadian exports are offered at $8.60@ 
8.80 per 100 kilos ($7.66@7.84 bbl), English Manitobas at $8.40@9.12 ($7.48 
@8.12 bbl), home milled wheat flour at $11.40 ($10.15 bbl), and rye flour 
at $5.90@7.50 ($5.25@6.68 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is a better tone to the market, and a good demand 


for Canadian exports at $9.30 per 100 kilos ($8.28 bbl). 
. F. G. Rarxes. 





Ciosing prices of 


April 14, 1925 








grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Biedecs 157% 135% 152% 1454 
ee 158 136% 152% 145% 
ans oe 159% 137% 154 1464 
FES 158% 135% 152% 145% 
See 160% 137% 154% 1474 
Bedasvas 159% 136% 153% 1464 
Kansas City St. Louis 
April May July May July 
err 148% 127% 156% 133% 
Taavive 148% 127% 156% 1544 
Bi ccvis 149% 128% 157% 136% 
Dr ccres 148% 127% 156% 1334 
| SS 150% 128% 158% 1344 
12. 149% 127% 157% 134% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
Sa ccvee 149% 146% 136% 136% 
Ticveve 149% 146% 137% 1374 
Se dist 151% 148% 139% 139\ 
| ae 149% 146% 137% 137% 
| ATS 151% 148% 139% 1394 
| err 150% 147% 138% 1384 
ORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Cr ccvece 71% 75% 66% 694% 
Veccces 12% 16% 67% 70% 
Rebevat 73 77 67% 71h 
Dae pce 71% 75% 66% 694 
er 72 76 67 70% 
| ere 71% 15% 66% 70% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
Bvscass 41% 41% 387% 38 
Nenceve 41% 42% 37% 384 
Bes veoe 42% 42% 38% 394 
Doecsee 41% 42% 37% 384 
ae 41% 42% 37% 384 
Bvstvec 41% 42% 37% 384 
RYE 
Chicago Minnea polis 
A ow il May July May July 
Coeees 87% 88% 81% 824 
7 Ceeitns 89% 90% 81% 834 
Deicke 90% 91% 82% 844 
De sopes 88% 90 81% 834 
| Be 89% 91% 83% 844 
Bececds 89 90% 82% 84% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
Meeseee 232 234% 229% 232 
Tocccee 233 235% 230 2324 
Biccvcs 233 236% 231% 2344 
Decccee 232% 234% 230% 233 
BG .cccee 3 235% 231 2334 
BO. cccce 232% 234% 230% 232% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of 


Liverpool wheat futures, 


May July 
ee lis 2%d lls 1% 
--». lls 2%d@ Ills 144 
--». lls 3%d Ils 2d 
--»» lls 4d lls 244 
--+. lls 3%d 11s 2%d 
cose Ben lls 2%4 





per 100 lbs: 
 «  6tee obec’ 
ee hy a.5'6.0 e859 5 0 
Sen. ween wentee 
= See aero 
FF eee 
Se Oe ts we bbeos 
Buffalo 


Output of Buffa 


Flour Output 


lo mills, as reporied to 


The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 4-10 ...... 238,000 182,400 1 
Previous week .. 238,000 177,120 5 
WOOF OBO. ccccece 238,000 174,726 8 
Two years ago... 166,500 134,135 81 

Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports :s fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—— Week ending——, July 1, 1925, t 
April 3 March 27 April 3, 192 

20,000 3,000 1,539,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

——Week ending——, July 1, 1925, to 
April 3 March 27 April 3, 1926 
241,000 114,000 12,276,000 


—— 








— 











Flour quotations, reported to The 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ........... $8.20@ 8.95 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.80@ 8.45 
Spring first clear ..........+.. 6.75@ 7.30 
Hard winter short patent 8.15@ 8.60 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.50@ 7.86 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.40@ 7.00 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.25@ 8.65 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.65@ 7.85 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.60@ 7.10 
Rye flour, white ............. 4.90@ 6.20 
Rye flour, dark .......6..555. 8.75@ 4.10 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent . by 10@ 8.60 o@ cee 
Straight ....+...+. -80@ 7.30 ~@ .... 
Cut-off ...cceeee ‘. 40@ 7.20 oD ccce 


*Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 13. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 





Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore ey ry Boston Columbus Nashville 
$9.00@ 9.30 §$....@.... $8.35@ 8.75 re $8.90@ 9.30 $8.90@ 9. $9.00@ 9.50 $10.10@10.35 $8.50@ 8.85 tou: E@ 9.48 
8.60@ 8.95 5.0.9 64 cars 8.00@ 8.40 oo ee Buen. 8.20@ 8.80 8.40@ 8.65 8.50@ 9.00 8.95 @10.00 beta: 8.50 a 
6.60@ 6.90 evce@ovce 6.60@ 7.10 Tor, ltr 7.65@ 8.05 Ser, Serr 7.85@ 7.85 7.65@ 8.75 Se Pere .@ ° 
— 8.15@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.60 hE sete 8.65@ 9.15 8.90@ 9.15 8.75@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.25 3.35@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 
+ Pe! 7.30@ 7.76 7.40@ 7.90 evoe@eses 8.15@ 8.60 8.40@ 8.65 8.50@ 8.75 ve Pree art | 8.40 ° @ we 
e om 5.95@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.75 ....@.... cs ss Fikes get eer Fee Ps A ioe. aa 
y - es 8.40@ 8.90 rer err nob RO e sae 8.35@ 8.70 SS Ser 8.60@ 9.35 8.35@ 8.65 9.50 @10.00 
-@.. -@. 7.50@ 8.00 6 oe Oe st 7.65@ 8.40 *7.40@ 7.65 *8.00@ 8.60 8.10@ 8.60 8.00@ 8.40 8.51 @ 9.00 
ye .@. 6.806- 1.00 ~ 00... ..  oaaiinsale es ee meee” rae 7.10@ 7.60 ....@.... 7.50@ 8.00 
535@ 56.50 @.. Ma ee er See 5.50@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.80 — re 
3.65@ 3.80 -@.. Trek heh ess Qases $00 0 Pee ce 4.35@ 4.60 6.25@ 6.50 4.45@ 4.50 -@.. -@» 
Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipex Toronto **Winnipes 
STS $....@ aS we Spring top patent{...$....@8.60 $ - @8.55 Spring first clear]....$....@7.00 ba 35 
OS Kee eee 8. 55@ 8. 95 00 @ Ontario 90% patentst ....@6.00 Oa Spring exports§ ........ @43 43s 0d . 
Montana ....... 8.00@ 8.40 -@ Spring second patent{ - @8.10 - @7.95 Ontario exports§ ..40s 0d@4i1s 0d 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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April 14, 1926 


SEASON FAVORABLE 
FOR WINTER WHEAT 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in a recent report estimates 
that the winter has been favorable for 
winter wheat, and that prospects show 
substantial improvement since last fall. 
On April 1, the condition of the cro 
was reported as 84.1 per cent of norm 1, 
comparing with a 10-year average condi- 
tion on that date that has been only 
79.2 per cent normal. Although the 
plants are small in the winter wheat 
belt, they have generally stooled well 


and have a good root growth. About 
the only states in which the condition 
is not well above average are Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, where it is two, six 
and nine points, respectively, below av- 
erage 

Conditions apparently have been gen- 


erally satisfactory to the growth of the 
winter crops in Europe and North Af- 


rica. Frosts have caused some damage 
in the Crimea and in northern Caucasia. 
In Europe it is thought that little dam- 
age has been caused through winter kill- 
ing. Polish crops were slightly above 
average at the end of March. 

Although winter rains have improved 
conditions in some parts of India, the 
lack of moisture caused by the early 
cessation of the monsoon has not been 
entirely offset. Australia recently has 
had good rains, and the soil is reported 
in good condition for fall sowing. Win- 
ter wheat seedlings in 15 countries of 
the northern hemisphere reported to the 
Department of Agriculture total 117,- 
859,000 acres, compared with 120,608,- 
000 Jast year. 


Hard Winter Wheat Outlook Good 
Kansas Crry, Mo., April 13.—(Special 


Telegrain)—The government crop re- 
ports issued last week indicate uniformly 
good conditions over all hard winter 
wheat territory, with good prospects for 
a large crop. In Missouri, however, 
which is planted mostly to soft winter 
wheat, the report is pessimistic. The 
Oklahoma outlook is the best since 1919. 
Recent rains and snows furnished abun- 
dant subsoil moisture which, coupled 
with excellent stand and growth, prom- 
ises a yield at least equal to that of 1924, 
which was about 57,000,000 bus. Cold 
weather late in March did little if any 
damage, and abandonment will be light. 

Texas expects three times as much 
wheat as produced last year, when the 
yield was only 6,552,000 bus. The Mis- 
souri condition is 72, indicating a crop 
of 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 bus upon con- 
tinuation of present prospects. In this 
State, wheat planting was late last fall 
and in many counties it is just now 
showing above ground, having had no 
winter growth, Freezing caused much 
trouble, and considerable abandonment 


is expected. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 


Spring Wheat Seeding Under Way 
MINNE \PoLIs.—Reports received by 


line elevator companies indicate that a 
good start has been made on spring 
wheat seeding throughout southern Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. The weather 
for several days has been favorable, and 
farmers have been rushing field work. 
While the season is late, line companies 
declare it is not much later than the av- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


Y April, wheat prices begin to fee] definitely the influence of new crop 

prospects in the northern hemisphere. The two most important de- 

velopments of the past week have been the relatively favorable report 
on the condition of winter wheat in the United States, and the very substan- 
tial reduction in the Argentine government’s estimate of production in that 
country. These opposite influences will tend to neutralize each other. 

The United States government report of April 9 gives the winter. wheat 
condition as 84.1, against 68.7 a year ago. The acreage planted last fall 
was estimated to be 416,000 acres less than the previous year, but the marked 
difference in April condition indicates a greatly increased probable yield. 
The abandoned winter wheat acreage in 1924-25 reached the very large total 
of 8,687,000. The winter wheat yield in the United States is the most im- 
portant single factor among the world’s wheat crops. Any increase’ over 
the requirements. for home consumption contributes directly to the world’s 
exportable surplus. 

Winter wheat acreage has been reported for nine European countries, 
with a total of 39,865,700 acres, compared with 40,359,800 in 1925. In this 
list Russia is not included, nor are important producers like Germany, Spain, 
and the Balkan states, but reports from Europe as to conditions are, on the 
whole, favorable. North Africa has a slightly higher acreage than last year, 
with fairly satisfactory prospects. 

Spring sowings are a little late in the United States and Canada, but the 
seed bed in most districts is reported in good condition. 

The Argentine government has reduced its estimate of production from 
214,765,000 bus to 191,138,000, a cut of 23,627,000. A corresponding reduc- 
tion must be made in the exportable surplus, which would indicate that per- 
haps not more than 76,000,000 bus may be available between April 1 and July 
81, instead of the 100,000,000 mentioned last week. This narrows materially 
the margin of total available world supplies over demand at the current rate, 
and may render the market unusually susceptible to crop news. 

During the past two weeks, world shipments have been about normal. 
During the next four weeks, Europe will receive between 3,500,000 and 4,000,- 
000 bus per week of Australian and Argentine wheat, but after that period 
receipts of the former will be sharply reduced. Australia began to ship 
heavily in the second week of January, and Argentina about two weeks 
later, but it is only since the middle of March that these shipments have 
affected receipts in Europe. From the North Atlantic ports of North 
America, Europe can receive wheat within three weeks. If Europe can con- 
tinue to get along without greater quantities than have been arriving during 
the past six weeks, there may be no greatly increased demand on North 
America, at least until western Canadian stocks can be moved to the seaboard 
after the opening of navigation. 

For the first 34 weeks of the present crop year, shipments to Europe 
have been the smallest for many years, with the single exception of 1920-21, 
and some 113,000,000 bus smaller than in the same period of 1924-25. An 
explanation may be partly found in the larger domestic wheat crop in 
Europe in 1925, compared with 1924, and partly in the large supplies of rye 
and potatoes. Whether, however, Europe has been allowing itself to run 
rather short of foreign wheat and flour supplies is a question that can only 
be answered by developments in demand. 

Quantities afloat for Europe have been declining during the past four 
weeks, indicating that more has been arriving than was being shipped. 
Quantities afloat are now only about 45,000,000 bus, compared with 85,000,000 
last year, and an average in the five pre-war years of 55,000,000. The signifi- 
cance of changes in quantities on passage may often be misjudged. Such 
changes always show whether more or less is arriving than has been shipped, 
but in the comparison of one period with another the difference in quantities 
may only mean a difference in the distribution of sources of shipment. When 
large quantities are being shipped from Australia and Argentina, the figures 
of stocks afloat mount rapidly because of the long time such shipments are 
on the ocean. This year, shipments from these two more distant sources are 
relatively smaller than last year at this period, but it is also true that ship- 
ments from all sources are smaller. The fact remains that the surplus in on 
passage quantities cannot now be counted on as being more than some 12,- 
000,000 bus. 








erage, and with favorable weather for 
another two weeks, a good acreage may 
be looked for. 


dition financially. They still hold an un- 
usually large amount of storage tickets 
against wheat in country elevators. They 
made money on last year’s crop, and are 
expected to put in a full acreage again 
this year. 


Kansas Winter Wheat 87 Per Cent Normal 


wheat condition on April 1 is rated at 


with last December. 
Northwestern farmers are in good con- 


April is 73 per cent. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas winter 


87 per cent of normal. This is an im- 
provement of three points, compared 
A year ago this 
month the condition recorded was only 
63 per cent, and the 10-year average for 
As a matter of 
interest, this year’s condition coincides 
with that of April, 1924, when the state 
produced 159,870,000 bus on 9,808,000 
acres harvested. This statement is not 
to be taken as a forecast of what may 
be expected this year, as it will require 
very favorable conditions of weather and 
insect control from now until July to in- 
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uced in 1924. 

The acreage planted to winter wheat 
last fall was estimated at 11,492,000 
acres. No estimate has yet been made 
as to probable abandonment, and the 
season is not past when final abandon- 
ment can be accurately determined. 


Nebraska's Prospective Wheat Crop 

An item under Omaha date line in this 
column last week stated that the pros- 
pective wheat crop in Nebraska was 
about 25,000,000 bus. This was an error, 
since estimates of the Nebraska harvest 
based on present conditions run from 
55,000,000 to as high as 75,000,000 bus. 


Lethbridge Expects Increased Acreage 


Wiynirec, Man.—Heavy  snowfalls 
have been reported from Alberta. In 
the Lethbridge district, snowstorms have 
suspended all land work, but are con- 
sidered to be benefiting the seed bed. 
The outlook in that district is for an in- 
creased acreage. 


Weather Unfavorable In Eastern Canada 

Toronto, Ont.—April has been cold 
and backward in eastern Canada. Spring 
work on farms is being delayed, and the 
state of the winter wheat crop is doubt- 
ful 


More Progress on the Pacific Coast 


Seatrie, Wasu.—A week of fine grow- 
ing weather has further improved the 
high promise of both winter and spring 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest. Condi- 
tions have seldom been better at this 
period of the year, and with the crops 
about a month earlier than usual, the 
chances of damage from heat and drouth 
are considerably reduced. 


Early Harvest Is Expected 
PortLtanp, Orecon.—Weather condi- 
tions are ideal, and good progress has 
been made in sowing the spring crop, 
The harvest promises to be about two 
weeks earlier than normal. 


Wheat Reported Fairly Good 
Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Rain and _ cold 
weather are reported to have resulted in 
curtailment of acreage planted to corn 
this season by 10 per cent. Wheat and 

oats are in fairly good condition. 





KANSAS CITY PRODUCTION 
LOWEST IN SEVERAL YEARS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Output of Kansas 
City mills last week declined 8,000 bbls. 
The rate of activity, 49 per cent of ca- 
pacity, was the lowest reached by local 
plants since the week ending May 6, 
1921, when it was 36 per cent. Three 
mills were not operated last week, and 
only one was on a full-time basis for 
the entire period. 





FIRE DESTROYS PENNSYLVANIA MILL 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour and feed 
mill of Alden Smith, at Rowenna, was 
burned on April 1. It was operated by 
electric machinery, and the cause of the 
fire is attributed to defective electric 
wiring. All the machinery and large 
quantities of feed and flour were de- 
stroyed. The loss is placed at $15,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 





—_ 





April May June 


Percentage of Flour Output 


(By weeks ending on the indicated dates) 


July August September October November December 


January 


February March April 


4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25]1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31]7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27|3 10 17 24 
Ty 


Northwest 

Southwest —__—— 
Central and Southern ------------—- 
Buffalo 
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Bakery Merger Movement Results in Bakers’ Buying Pool 


HE Bakers’ Buying Pool, of Minneapolis, is the name of a new organization 


headed by Frank J. 


Kovarik, manager of the Excelsior Milling Co., 824 Flour 
Exchange Building. Mr. Kovarik sets forth the object of the pool in a printed 


broadside which is being mailed to independent bakers east of Chicago and north 


of the Mason and Dixon line. 


If the pool meets with the reception Mr. Kovarik 


expects, he proposes to augment his present executive staff with an advisory council 
composed of five representative bakers to be chosen by members of the pool, one for 
each of five districts into which the territory covered by the organization's activities 
is to be divided. The communication follows: 


What the New Baking Mergers Mean to 
the Independent Baker 


“For a number of years there has been 
a trend in the baking trade toward larg- 
er organizations. This trend is best il- 
lustrated by the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, the Ward Baking Co., the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. and other large units 
which are quite familiar to the trade. 
Keen students of economics in the wheat, 
milling, and baking industries have been 
watching this trend very closely, believ- 
ing that some day a large portion of the 
baking capacity of the country would be 
in the hands of large mergers, the effect 
of which could easily be disastrous to 
the independent bakers as well as to 
seme flour mills. 

“These mergers now control about 20 

r cent of the bread production of the 
United States. The new conditions which 
these combinations of forces bring about 
must be faced, and new business plans 
formulated by the smaller competitors to 
meet them. - 


“The Buying Power of These Mergers 
Is the Real Menace 


“This new move in the baking field 
brings the independent baker face to 
face with a situation that is almost the 
equal to his death knell, and because 
many of the small mills face a similar 
situation from the same cause, there are, 
as you see, common interests which de- 
mand immediate action if these two in- 
dustries are to remain alive. 

“Regardless of what the promoters of 
these big baking organizations may have 
to say about the purposes of and about 
the economic reasons for this move, such 
as greater efficiency in production, lower 
cost in selling, etc., the fact remains that 
the big saving which is effected is in the 
buying end, because the buying power 
of such large corporations is so tre- 
mendous that it can easily out-compete 
all the smaller units of the trade in buy- 
ing their materials and thus eventually 
put them out of business, unless the 
smaller units of the trade find a way to 
buy as cheaply as the consolidations. 
How that can be done is here explained. 


“How the Independent Baker Can 
Buy as Cheaply as These Mergers 


“As stated above, some of the keenest 
students in the wheat, milling and bak- 
ing industries saw this situation coming 
some time ago and began to plan a way 
in which it could be met. The result is 
the Bakers’ Buying Pool, through which 
the independent bakers of the country 
may place their flour orders. This Buy- 
ing Pool may operate, and do it legally, 
under the co-operative marketing act, 
which has the hearty sanction of the fed- 
eral government, from President Cool- 
idge down. 

“This makes it possible for the inde- 
pendent baker to buy on practically the 
same price basis as that enjoyed by the 
mergers. In other words, if from 50 to 
60 per cent of the independent bakers of 
the United States will place their orders 
through this buying Pool, they can save 
from 40¢ to 60c bbl on the flour that 
they buy, have the quality guaranteed, 
and thus be able to compete with the 
mergers on an entirely satisfactory basis. 

“Only one salesman will be necessary 
for the larger mills who will supply 
these big baking combinations with flour, 
and that salesman will invariably be an 
officer of the mill company. 

“It is easy to see, therefore, why the 
large mills can sell cheaper to these big 
companies and why they must maintain 
the higher price to the independent bak- 
er. The only way that the independent 
baker can overcome this difference in his 
cost of materials is by buying his flour 
through some centralized agency such as 
this Buying Pool. The baker who doesn’t 
buy his flour this way will necessarily con- 


tinue to operate under a handicap of 
from $100 to $125 on every car of flour 
that he bakes, and thus help to put him- 
self out of business. 


“Independent Bakers Can Control 
the Situation 


“The independent bakers actually rep- 
resent fully 80 per cent of the bread 
production of the United States at this 
time; therefore, the strength of the inde- 
pendent bakers, if they will buy collec- 
tively, as outlined in this proposition, 
will be stronger than these mergers, and 
it doesn’t require any investment on their 
part, not even a definite agreement. 
They merely send their orders to the 
Buying Pool, and automatically they 
eliminate the mill’s regular selling ex- 
pense, which this Buying Pool will auto- 
matically deduct from the price of the 
flour. 

“Such action on the part of the inde- 
pendent bakers will easily control an 
otherwise serious situation. If this sim- 
ple but extremely effective move on the 
part of the independents is delayed, the 
merger idea won’t delay and will grow 
rapidly, thus diminishing the controlling 
per cent of the latent power which the 
independent bakers now hold. 

“The plan of pool buying through this 
Buying Pool will not necessarily bind 
any individual baker to buy all of his 
flour through it, but naturally every bar- 
rel that he does buy through it will cost 
him less than what ne buys from the mill 
salesmen, quality being equal. It is 
merely a matter of grouping the needs 
of the individual bakers into large orders, 
thereby giving each one individually the 
same price advantage that is now en- 
joyed by the mergers. 

“You can easily see from this how the 
future of the independent baking busi- 
ness is right now in a very critical stage, 
with the whip in the hands of the inde- 
pendent baker if he will use it. 


“This Buying Pool Is Ready 


for Business Now 


“Bear in mind that these strong merg- 
ers or so-called trusts are not going to 
be done away with. This is an era of 
consolidation and merger. The public is 
in the mood to believe that they are 
beneficial to the consumer, and they are 
when properly operated. But the peo- 
ple would not care to see the independ- 
ent baker entirely eliminated, thus leav- 
ing the consumer at the mercy of the big 
organizations. This Buying Pool has been 
brought about with no expense whatever 
to the individual baker. It will succeed 
and grow and become permanent, because 








“OVERDONE” 





Pim 
—From the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 





of the effective manner of its organiza- 
tion and operation. It did not start out 
with the sale of stock, as have so many 
recent co-operative movements, most of 
which have failed. In these, promoters 
were sent out to sell memberships repre- 
sented by stock certificates, and the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these memberships 
were intrusted to ‘trustees’ who had the 
power to spend the money as they saw 
fit. You don’t have to buy a membership 
in this Buying Pool to enjoy its benefits. 
There is no stock; therefore, there is none 
for sale. 

“The organizers of this Buying Pool 
are men experienced in the milling and 
baking business, and therefore well qual- 
ified to successfully carry it on. 

“There is need for urgent action if 
you, as one of the independent bakers, 
wish to be relieved from a tremendous 
and otherwise insurmountable competi- 
tion which these mergers will very soon 
bring to bear on your business. 

“This Buying Pool will enable bakers 
to deal with well-known mills. It has 
completed arrangements with certain rep- 
resentative mills in the Northwest and 
Southwest under which independent bak- 
ers will buy their flour from. these mills 
on a basis of the cost of manufacture, 
plus a nominal profit but with all selling 
expense eliminated, thus giving them the 
same price advantage atepell by these 
mergers. The names of these mills will 
be announced in the near future. They 
were selected (1) because of the high 
character of the flour they make, (2) 
their low manufacturing cost, (3) their 
ability and disposition to market flour at 
extremely low prices. 
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“This Buying Pool Will Operate 
At Very Low Cost 


“The contracts for flour placed with 
the Bakers’ Buying Pool will be executed 
direct between the mills and the bakers 
through the 1. Flour will be shipped 
under the mill’s own brand names on the 
basis of the sales price, which wil! in- 
clude 15c bbl to pay expenses of the 
operation of the pool. 

“When sales through this Buying Poo] 
exceed 200,000 bbls annually, a rebate 
of 5c bbl will be made on all sales jn 
excess of 200,000 bbls. This will mean 
an additional saving to the baker of $40, 
000 on the first 1,000,000 bbls ordered, 
and $90,000 on the second 1,000,000. 

“This will be in addition to the initia! 
saving of approximately 50c bbl on the 
regular price of the flour, which on 1, 
000,000 bbls will amount to $500,000 and 
on 2,000,000 to $1,000,000. 

“You are offered through this plan the 
only way by which you can successfully 
compete with these mergers in the future. 
If the plan appeals to you, won’t you say 
so on the inclosed form, which does not 
bind you to any action whatsoever, but 
merely gives you an easy way of ex- 
pressing your opinion about it. 

“May we also suggest that you cet in 
touch with all the other car lot flour 
users in your territory, and discuss it 
with them. If they haven’t received 
from us a copy of this circular, please 
send us their name and address, as we 
want to place the opportunity |efore 
every car lot flour user in the coun- 


” 


ery. 








Resolutions Adopted at Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of Southwestern Millers’ League 


convention, as follows: 

First of all we wish to express 
our appreciation of the loyal work and 
the accomplishments of our president, 
T. C. Thatcher, secretary, C. V. Top- 
ping, treasurer, H. G. Randall, and com- 
merce counsel, E. H. Hogueland, during 
the past year, and to our other officers 
and chairmen of the various committees 
for their untiring efforts. We appre- 
ciate many trying situations have arisen 
during the past year which have been 
met and diplomatically adjusted. 

Inasmuch as there has been consider- 
able agitation regarding increased min- 
imum weights on flour, or graduated 
minimums and rates, and believing that 
any increase in the minimum weight on 
flour at this time would be a serious 
detriment to flour buyers, flour consum- 
ers and the railroads themselves, and 
tend to increase the cost of flour to the 
consumer; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we vigorously oppose 
any change in the minimum weight on 
grain products; be it also 

Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation for good service rendered by the 
United States Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to the 
milling industry generally, and that we 
go on record favoring a continuation of 
the government activities or supervision, 
and urge the continued support by the 
millers, 

However, we are reliably informed 
that the differential of 5c per 100 lbs 
between wheat and flour. agreed upon 
between the millers and the United 
States Shipping Board has been violated 
to the extent that the differential has 
been increased to 13c per 100 Ibs, and 
at times has been even greater than this; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the 
league be requested to take such steps as 
necessary to protect the flour export 
business; be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that the 
millers individually and collectively give 
consideration to the benefits that may 
be derived from basing all statistical re- 
ports on a basis of a 12-hour day; 

Resolved, ‘That this convention recom- 
mend to the Federation committee that 
it continue its efforts to have the former 


Neon resolutions were passed by the 


tariff on Canadian millfeeds sold in the 
United States advanced to the former 
basis of 15 per cent ad valorem; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
millers of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League assembled that donations of any 
character to state or national conven- 
tions of allied interests be discontinued; 

Resolved, That we again commend the 
continued loyal work of H. G. Randall 
and H. M. Bainer, of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, and in 
view of the invaluable results being ac- 
complished, we recommend that they 
have the full and hearty support both 
financially and morally of the individual 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League. 

Whereas, In cable advices received by 
the Department of Commerce at \Vash- 
ington, it is reported that the Cuban 
Tariff Commission has asked for sug- 
gestions in connection with its considera- 
tion of tariff revisions; and 

Whereas, It is obvious that any pref- 
erence granted American flour in the 
Cuban tariff regulations benefits United 
States wheat growers only when the 
American flour is ground from United 
States grown wheat; and 

Whereas, Numerically the intercsts of 
United States wheat growers are great- 
er than those of millers, so far as « pref- 
erence on flour is concerned; and 

Whereas, Maximum benefits from the 
Cuban preference on American flour to 
the United States are possible only if 
the preference is canted exclusively on 
United States flour ground only from 
wheat grown in the United States ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League assembled for its sixteenth 
annual meeting in Kansas City, April 1, 
1926, That, in response to the generous 
offer of the Cuban Tariff Commission 
to consider suggestions, this organiza 
tion, representing the milling industry 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Colorado, great wheat and 
flour states in close proximity to Cuba, 
respectfully urges the revision of the 
Cuban tariff so that provision will be 
made specifically for a preferential 
tariff on American flour only when su 
flour is milled exclusively from United 
States grown wheat; be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League be in- 
structed to arrange for the presentation 
of a copy of this resolution to the presi- 
dent of the Tariff Commission, Presiden- 
tial Palace, Havana, Cuba. 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found it increasingly 
dificult to promptly hear and decide 
cases pending before it, because of in- 
sufficient and uncertain funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, in annual session assembled, 
That we urge upon our representatives 
in Congress the great necessity of ap- 
propriating adequate funds each year so 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can carry on its ever increasing 
work in as expeditious a manner as the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEDERATION STRESSES IMPORTANCE 
OF FORTHCOMING ANNUAL MEETING 


Federation President Believes That the Meeting Will Furnish Opportunity for the 
Discussion of and the Possible Discovery of Remedies 
for Problems of the Milling Industry 


issues of the various cases justify; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolu® 
tion be forwarded to senators and rep- 
resentatives from the states represented 
in the league. 

Whereas, There has been removed 
from our midst by death the following 
members of our organization: George F. 
Chapman, Sherman, Texas, Charles V. 
Brinkman, Great Bend, Kansas, J. W. 
Sauer, Cherryvale, Kansas, Charles M. 
Todd, Salina, Kansas, Arthur H. Dillon, 
Kansas City, Mo., therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League extends its deepest sympa- 
thy to the families and business associ- 
ates, and that this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the league and a 
copy sent to the bereaved ones. 





—_— 





OPTIMISTIC NOTE IS STRUCK AT 
SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ MEETING 





Miller 


Estimate Wheat Crop for Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas— 


Attendance Is Heavy—T. C. Thatcher, Sydney Anderson, 
Frank Kell, Are Speakers 


Kansas City, Mo.—An outlook prom- 
ising one of the largest wheat crops ever 
) any like area cast superlative 


raised 

optimism over the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
here, April 7, despite the fact that most 
of the members have had a difficult busi- 
ness year since the last harvest. Trade 
evils were fully recognized and discussed, 
but w the single idea of overcoming 
them with sound business practices 
rather than in a spirit of pessimism. 


Attendanee seldom has been exceeded, 


if ever, since the inception of the asso- 
ciation. About 150 millowners and man- 
agers were present. At the registra- 


tion, each man was asked to estimate 
the wheat probabilities in his state, and 
the result, which follows, created about 
as much interest as any other single item 








of the session: 
Bushels 

Official 
Millers’ production 
estimates (av’ge) last year 
Kansas ... 175,000,000 75,000,000 
Oklah« .. ses 65,000,000 28,000,000 
Texas ... 82,000,000 6,500,000 
Nebr ... 62,000,000 32,000,000 
Missou ++ 30,000,000 22,000,000 

Totals ........ 364,000,000 163,000,000 

T. C. Thatcher, president, stressed de- 
creased bread consumption and the evi- 
dences of prosperity in the Southwest 
next year in his opening address. 

“Half-and-half with graham crackers 
has displaced bread and milk,” he said, 
in part. “A piece of toast has put a 
plate of hot biscuits into the discard. 
One small roll at lunch appears ample, 
and in the evening it is bad form to eat 
more than one piece of bread. 

“How about your mill plant, and the 
men who work in it? Does the labor 
that they perform in eight hours create 
need for the same amount of bread that 
it did 10 or 15 years ago? As pointed 
out in a recent Federation bulletin, liv- 
ing conditions have changed, and the 
eight-hour day plays an important part. 
Per capita labor has decreased and con- 
sumption of plain food has decreased. 


_ “We should do everything possible to 
increase the consumption of bread, but 


the chances are it will be slow in re- 
turning to the same basis as a few years 
ago. Decreased bread consumption has 
evidently counterbalanced the popula- 
tion increase, while milling capacity has 
Increased in line with population. I can 
See no way of handling this situation 
from the milling standpoint, except to 
realize that our plants cannot possibly 
be operated at capacity or anywhere 
near that basis. Decreased production 
of flour is forced upon us, and any delay 
on our part in realizing this condition 
and adjusting ourselves to it causes us 


to stand a real penalty. 

‘Present conditions point to a record- 
breaking crep of wheat in the South- 
West. It is almost certain that, when 
new wheat is available, flour stocks in 
both domestic and export markets will 
be quite low. We may expect active, 
Widespread demand for our wheat and 
our flour, pe pono 2 during the summer 
and early fall months, until flour stocks 


of more comfortable size are re-estab- 
lished. 

“Everything points to a favorable fu- 
ture for the milling business. We have 
the opportunity to make the next mill- 
ing year one of the best in the history 
of our membership. The high quality 
of southwestern wheat and the high qual- 
ity of the flour manufactured in our ter- 
ritory has been firmly established and 
fully merits the prestige enjoyed in all 
markets of the world. Let us continue 
to use every effort to maintain the high 
standard which now exists, and go for- 
ward to greater success.” 


FRANK KELL DISCUSSES CONDITIONS 


Following some discussion from the 
floor, committees were appointed. Short- 
ly before the noon adjournment, Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, was intro- 
duced. Mr. Kell, besides large mill in- 
terests, has extensive holdings in various 
railroad, oil, farming and manufacturing 
enterprises. He is a director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Dallas, and of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“When crops are short, conditions be- 
come adverse with millers,’ he said. 
“This has a tendency to draw us apart, 
although at those times we should have 
more than ever of the co-operative spirit. 
The past year will not hurt us; it will 
rather be a lesson from which we will 
profit in the future. 

“Conditions throughout the world, with 
the exception of Russia, are starting 
back to normal. When debt settlements 
are completed, we again will approach 
the business situation that prevailed be- 
fore the war. I doubt, however, if any 
of us will ever live to see Russia normal. 

“In America there is more prosperity 
than most of us ever saw before. Some 
things do contain elements of danger, 
such as the tremendous building activi- 
ties in our cities from coast to coast. 
Such expansion must have an end, and, 
probably, will result in some deflation. 

“Federal Reserve discounts, however, 
have been decreasing steadily the past 
two years. This means that banks have 
more and more money available to sup- 
port our business, so long as it is kept 
on a sound basis. It means that the 
country has tremendous prosperity, so 
why should we become discouraged over 
temporary conditions in our trade? 

“Several years ago we saw the pendu- 
lum of government swing toward social- 
ism. The Clayton act, the La Follette 
act, the Adamson act, followed one an- 
other to the detriment: of constructive 
business building. But now the sober 
second thought of the nation is demand- 
ing protection of private investment. 
There is a growing demand that the 
government run the country in the in- 
terests of the whole rather than any one 
group or organization, such as the labor 
unions. 

“It is pleasurable to know that the 
government has at last told the large 
mergers that they had reached their 
limit. As I have indicated before, I am 
not in favor of the government regulat- 
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In a telegram to The Northwestern 
Miller, A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, states that 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Fed- 
eration, is led to hope by the results of 
last week’s group meetings that a rem- 
edy may be found for some of the in- 
dustry’s troubles at the annual meeting 
of the Federation, if the attendance is 
sufficiently large. 

This meeting will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 22-23, 
and for some time it has been hoped 
that this would prove an opportune oc- 
casion for the discussion of some of the 
problems which are at present hindering 
the progress of milling. Several promi- 
nent speakers will address the gathering, 
among them being Albert H. Vestal, 

Mr. Vestal, who is a representative 
W. E. Humphrey, and H. A. Wheeler. 


from Indiana, has served with distinc- 
tion in several sessions of Congress, and 
while chairman of the House committee 
on coinage, weights and measures, intro- 
duced the decimal weight bill and worked 
hard to secure its passage. Mr. Hum- 
phrey is a member of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and has served 14 years as 
a representative from Washington. Mr. 
Wheeler, who is president of the Union 
Trust Co., Chicago, will speak at the 
Federation dinner to be held on April 
22. He was the first president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Wheat flour millers, whether or not 
members of the Federation, are extended 
a cordial invitation to attend the gath- 
ering. Reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
5300 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 








ing business except where one class or 
one group attempts to gain complete 
control and use its power to punish the 
people. 

“I am not in favor of our own indus- 
try concentrating to a wholesale degree. 
To cheapen the cost of production by 
larger units benefits both the producer 
and the public, but to group one whole 
milling section of the country, or to 
bring together many mills in the South- 
west, and later combine them with a 
similar grouping in the Northwest, en- 
tails a wrong principle, and would meet 
the same fate as the one recently or- 
dered dissolved. Moreover, it would do 
none of us any good.” 

SYDNEY ANDERSON IS SPEAKER 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, spoke for 
an hour concerning the problems faced 
by the milling industry, and of the work 
of his organization. He explained the 
progress made in working out an efficient 
cost accounting system for mills, one 
that will allow a miller to know exactly 
where his profits, or his losses, are orig- 
inating. Lack of such accurate knowl- 
edge is responsible for many of the pres- 
ent ills, he said. 

Mr. Anderson also touched on the de- 
clining bread consumption. “It is a 
question, not only of increasing con- 
sumption, but also of checking the con- 
stant decline,” he said. “The purchasing 
power of the people has increased 70 per 
cent since 1899, and we have not received 
our share. Other food manufacturers are 
going after this increase aggressively, 
and are getting it. This is having its 
effect on the consumption of white flour. 

“If we are to hold our own, we must 
have a widespread campaign lasting 
from three to five years. A short one 
will not be effective, because its results 
are not accumulative. We must have 
finances when we begin to assure the 
campaign over the full period.” 

The officers of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League departed from their usual 
custom of reading their annual reports 
at the meeting, and these were printed 
in pamphlet form. Included were the 
reports of C. V. Topping, secretary; H. 
D. Yoder, chairman of the export com- 
mittee; E. H. Hogueland, commerce 
counsel; H. M. Bainer, director of the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

C. V. Topping was elected secretary 
for the seventeenth time. T. C. Thatch- 
er, vice president of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., was re- 
elected president; A. R. Kinney, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, first vice president; Thad 
L. Hoffman, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, second vice 
president; Roger S. Hurd, vice president 
of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, third vice president; Harry G. 
Randall, general manager of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
treasurer. 


The following directors were elected: 
J. S. Flautt, Majestic Milling Co., Au- 
rora, Mo; H. S. Cowgill, Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo; Louis Gott- 
schick, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; W. A. Chain, Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas; J. L. 
Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, 
Okla; W. H. Boone, Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; H. K. 
Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha; 
John E. Jacobson, Lexington Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Lexington, Neb; C. H. New- 
man, Burris Mills & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas; T. P. Duncan, Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 





INQUIRY INTO GENERAL 
BAKING’S FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS URGED 


New Yorx, N. Y., April 13.— 
(Special Telegram) — Stockholders 
of the General Baking Corporation 
have received a notice suggesting the 
formation of a committee, composed 
of William Deininger, L. J. Kolb, 
and John Weber, to call a meeting 
and procure information from the 
books and records of the corporation 
to be used to protect the interests 
of the stockholders, who are asked 
to consent thereto. 

The proposed committee submits 
that on Jan. 19 William B. Ward 
ordered checks for $5,000,000 on the 
General Baking Corporation made 
payable to the Ward Securities Cor- 
poration. These checks were signed 
by the vice president and the treas- 
urer of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion without being submitted to the 
directors, and were delivered to the 
Ward Securities Corporation. On 
Jan. 23, checks for nearly $3,000,000 
were signed by the same officers. 

Against these, it is alleged, the 
treasurer of the General Baking 
Corporation received a refund of 
slightly more than $26,000 and about 
107,000 shares of the corporation’s 
stock. It is claimed that later there 
were large withdrawals; that this 
action was not submitted for ratifi- 
cation at the time, and that it was 
not ratified until April 6. 

This, it is stated, depleted the 
corporation’s cash by about $8,000,- 
000, which has not yet been restored. 
It is claimed that this action per- 
mitted W. B. Ward and his personal 
corporation, the Ward Securities 
Corporation, to liquidate the re- 
mainder of the class A stock which 
they held, when the market stood at 
about 72, the price later falling to 
about 50. 

The committee’s counsel are inves- 
tigating the legality of these trans- 
actions. 

Watrer QUACKENBUSH. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour prices at Minneapolis are 10@ 
20c bbl higher than a week ago. De- 
mand has been a little better, particular- 
ly between April 8 and 10. Some fair 
bookings were made the latter part of 
last week, which brought sales for the 
week up to about 35 per cent of ca- 


pacity. Some companies sold as much 
as 50 per cent. 
Keen Competition—This week has 


started quietly. There is not enough 
strength to the undertone to offer much 
incentive to buyers to anticipate their 
needs. Bookings are all for near-by 
shipment. Some of the larger bakery 
combinations have been in the market 
for fair-sized quantities, but the business 
was divided among a number of com- 
panies and, according to reports, there 
was not much profit in the orders. Com- 
petition is unusually keen, and complaint 
as to prices is general. 

Shipping directions are still very un- 
satisfactory. ~ Regardless of the fact of 
whether they have a profit in their pur- 
chases or not, buyers are slow about tak- 
ing delivery. 

Clears Accumulating.—Clears are inac- 
tive. Prices asked for first clears are 
no longer on a parity with patents. Mills 
have plenty of orders on their books for 
first clear but, lacking directions, they 
have been forced to shade prices in order 
to prevent accumulations. As it is, some 
mills are piling up first clear and are 
anxious to move it. Second clear is fair- 
ly firm, with occasional sales reported 
for export; in fact, some has recently 
been sold abroad at better prices than 
domestic buyers would pay. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-Ib April 13 Year ago 

GOREEE cccvccceseccs $9.00@9.20 $8.50@8.95 
Standard patent ..... 8.60@8.95 8.25@8.46 
Second patent 8.30@8.45 8.10@8.20 
*Fancy clear, .« 7.20@7.60 7.65@7.80 
*First clear, jute 6.60@6.90 7.25@7.356 





*Second clear, jute... 4.20@4.90 6.00@5.70 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Demand for semolinas for several 
weeks has been at a very low ebb and, 
with macaroni factories beginning to lim- 
it their operations, millers do not antici- 
pate any improvement. Buyers are con- 
tent to piece out their supplies with an 
occasional car. This is the extent of the 
buying going on, and the volume of 
business on mill books is being ag | 
reduced, Resellers, however, are muc 
less in evidence. With these surplus hold- 
ings out of the way, business may pick 
up, but millers are not very hopeful. 

Prices are steady. No. 2 semolina is 
firm at 4%@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, and No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent 4%@4're. 

In the week ending April 10, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 47,- 
438 bbls durum products, compared with 
61,863 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market is about as dull 
and uninteresting as possible. Sales are 
confined largely to less than car lot busi- 
ness—usually a few barrels in a mixed 
car, or ex-warehouse. Occasionally a big 
baker takes 300 to 500 bbls. Rye mills 
are operating at only a fraction of their 
capacity. Complaint is general as to 
prices, bookings being possible only at 
a very low conversion charge basis. Pure 
white is quoted nominally at $5.35@5.50 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure medium at 
$4.65@4.80, and pure dark at $3.65@ 
8.80, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,562 bbls flour, compared with 
10,784 the previous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation April 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half). 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and 
Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 


parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 4-10 ...... 529,200 179,291 34 
Previous week .. 529,200 207,132 39 
BOOP GOO sescvee 548,700 155,736 28 
Two years ago... 564,600 203,278 36 
Three years ago. 561,100 246,735 43 
Four years ago.. 546,000 230,110 42 
Five years ago... 546,000 258,160 47 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,800 bbls last week, 3,200 
in the previous week, 1,600 a year ago, 
and 1,621 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 4-10 ...... 338,400 177,256 52 
Previous week .. 416,550 206,887 50 
BOOP BOD ccsvceve 433,890 192,265 44 
Two years ago... 426,690 227,210 53 
Three years ago. 389,100 176,531 46 
Four years ago.. 411,990 162,995 39 
Five years ago... 414,690 179,465 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Mch. 13 63 69,415 221,365 189,079 913 7,024 
Mch,. 20 64 70,815 213,495 194,524 5,953 6,120 
Mch. 27 64 70,815 222,216 199,601 3,248 6,749 
April 3. 6169,425 206,887 177,275 2,014 6,038 
April 10 48 66,400 177,256 144,207 1,131 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 10, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Output—, -—Exports— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 8,324 6,851 60 201 

Mt, Peal ceccce 365 270 eee eee 

Duluth-Superior 688 693 ‘ee ese 

Ceteide ..cccce 7,779 7,567 75 214 
WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis have 
decreased very perceptibly. Milling de- 
mand might indicate better flour sales 
than are reported, Mills evidently are 
picking up good wheat whenever of- 
fered, against a possible need later on, 
while others are accumulating supplies 
for lake shipment. Premiums are 
stronger, especially on wheat weighing 
59 lbs, or heavier. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
8@l1lc bu over May; 11% per cent, pro- 
tein, 9@12c over; 12 per cent, 10@13c 
over; 12% per cent, 11@l4c over; 13 
per cent, 12@18c over; 14 per cent, 13 
@l6c over; 15 per cent, 14@I17c over. 
This is an advance of 1@2c bu for the 
week, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
10 was $1.8383@1.48%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.28@1.88%. No. 1 amber closed 
April 13 at $1.41%@1.45%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.885%@1.40%. 

The range of No, 1 dark cash wheat at 


Minneapolis for the week ending April 
10 was $1.56%@1.67%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.56@159%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 13 at $1.614%4@1.71%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.6144@1.62%. 

Based on the close, April 13, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.43 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.40; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $144; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.43, No. 1 northern $1.40; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.28. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to April 10, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 80,669 $81,282 77,676 102,634 
Duluth ...... 57,402 92,649 27,236 49,462 
Totals ..... 138,071 173,931 104,912 152,096 


Wheat in Minneapolis elevators as re- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
April 10, with comparisons, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark .....2,320 3,711 4,092 3,798 
No. l northern... 330 3,329 1,142 1,311 
No. 2 northern.. 134 993 1,760 1,819 
Others ......... 3,639 4,570 7,338 7,575 
Totals ....... 6,423 12,603 14,332 14,503 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending April 10, and the 
closing prices on April 12, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn, 65@69c, 68@70c; No. 
8 white oats, 837%,@39%4c, 38'%4.@38%c; 
No, 2 rye, 79%@85Yec, 8212@84'2c; 
barley, 51@64c, 52@64c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


Apr. 11 Apr. 12 Apr. 14 

Apr. 10 Apr. 3 1925 1924 1923 

Corn ... 593 615 839 1,603 418 
Oats ..19,296 19,364 19,992 4,176 8,929 
Barley .3,341 3,397 2,032 402 755 
Rye ....3,597 3,590 974 7,885 3,281 
Flaxseed 681 656 361 92 8 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
yn 91 and shipments for the week 


of April 3-10, 1926, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments—. 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus. 976,800 865,640 809,400 633,640 
Flour, bblis.. 4,593 10,818 198,305 175,586 
Millstuff, 
tons ..... 467 1,070 11,436 9,730 
Corn, bus.... 64,190 36,270 91,650 112,000 
Oats, bus... 460,040 353,600 680,400 1,395,280 
Barley, bus. 275,070 147,900 337,680 246,000 
Rye, bus.... 47,190 33,800 24,650 25,280 
Flaxseed, bus 86,100 99,180 66,880 35,840 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$.....@20.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.35@ 2.40 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........-. 2.30@ 2.35 
Rye flour, white® ......cceceee 5.35@ 56.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.65@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.65@ 7.75 
Graham, standard, bblift ....... 7.45@ 7.55 
Bee, CHAE ok icccdveecicces «eee@ 2.60 
BORGUOE GH MOOR? occ edecescce 48.00 @48.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Association, 
held April 8 at the Nicollet Hotel, Rob- 
ert C. Woodworth, manager of the Con- 
crete Elevator Co., was elected presi- 
dent, and James R. Hessburg vice presi- 
dent. James A. Gould, of the Sheffield 
Elevator Co., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. A. L. Goetzmann and C. E. 
McCartney were elected directors. John 
G. McHugh, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke at length on pend- 
ing congressional legislation affecting the 
grain trade. 


NOTES 

C. E. Roseth, of the Claro Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, is visiting eastern flour 
centers. 

John Robinson, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
is now head miller for the Holdingford 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

The flour and feed mill at Akeley, 
Minn., owned by Charles Bliss, burned 
April 8. 

H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., returned a week 
ago from a pleasure trip to the West 
Indies. 

The Little Falls (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has changed its corporate name to the 





“manager of the McDougall 
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Little Falls Mill & Mercantile Co. L. y, 
Tanner is secretary. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nash. 
ville, Tenn., was in Minneapolis last 
week, visiting friends. 

The Spencer-Kellogg Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, has taken out a 
building permit for $20,000, covering an 
increase in its flaxseed storage capacity, 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander Corporation, Minneapolis, 
returned April 13 from Virginia Hot 
Springs, where he spent Easter with his 
family. 

The membership of Otto Zimmerman 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was sold at auction last week to 
A. F. Owen, of the Cargill Commission 
Co., for $3,500. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 13 as follows; 
sight, $4.8542; three-day, $4.85%; 60- 
day, $4.82. Three-day guilders were 
quoted at 39.90. 

Malt sprouts rule steady, being quoted 
somewhat higher than a week ago. De- 
mand is fair. Output is rather light, and 
easier to dispose of. Malt sprouts are 
quoted at $20@23 ton. 

Charles B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis, who had been 
to the Pacific Coast with his father, E. 
C. Dreyer, returned home last week via 
Minneapolis. He spent two days here, 
visiting the trade, and left for Milwau- 
kee and Chicago. 

George R. Stevenson has resigned as 
Terminal 
Co., Duluth, to take charge of the 
Northwest Dairy Forwarding Co., of 
which he is president. The McDougall 
Terminal Co. is owner of the Minnesota- 
Atlantic Transit Co. 

J. George Mann, of Northrup, King 
& Co., has been elected president of the 
grain and milling division of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Club, O. W. Galloway, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., vice president, 
and Lee Kuempel, of the Traffic Asso- 
ciation, secretary-treasurer. 











DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Flour buyers show no inclination to 
increase their purchases. Sales are 


mostly to small lot buyers. Some in- 
quiry is coming in for quotations on a 
lake-and-rail basis of shipment, but mills 
are not anxious to quote that way. 
Shipping orders are slow. Mills have 
advanced patent prices 25c bbl. 

Quotations, April 10, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
Wiret patemt ..ccccese $8.95 @9.20 $8.05 @8.30 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.95 7.8078.05 
First clear, jute...... 7.00 @7.25 .50@7.75 
Second clear, jute ... 6.00@6.25 6.506.75 


Durum flour inquiry dropped off last 
week. Most bids seemed to indicate ex- 
port interest. The trade is working on 
contracts in hand. 

Rye flour demand from the outside 
trade is quiet, and business booked from 
that quarter is small. Demand _ lacks 
snap. Local users took their usual! sup- 
plies. Quotations, April 10, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.50 bbl; 
No, 2 straight, $4.90; No. 3 dark, $3.90; 
No. 5 blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.40. 

Mill buyers generally refrain from 
bidding on high protein spring wheat 
samples. However, a few show a will- 
ingness to pick up good heavy ordinary 
milling stock, and some of the low pro- 
tein, at limits more in line with their 
price views. 

Bulk of the movement is being held at 
diversion points for sale and shipping 
orders according to where the best prices 
obtain.. At present Minneapolis is over- 
bidding this market. At the same time, 
interests there are shipping wheat up 
here for anticipated shipment east when 
navigation opens. 

Durum held relatively stronger than 
spring last week, with basis for the best 
grades advanced sharply. Many cars 
were held at sampling points for bids 
and sale in the highest market. Ship- 
pers were able to work a little export 
business. Foreigners seemed disposed to 
go slow, deterring factors being the win- 
ter wheat situation and expected heavy 
Canadian movement with the opening of 
navigation. No. 1 dark closed, Apri! 10, 
at $1.56@1.67 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.54@ 
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164; No. 8 dark, $1.49@1.62; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.56@1.64. 

Aside from feeders taking on an occa- 
sional car of oats, samples offered for 
sale continue to go mainly into elevators. 
Some shipping inquiry was reported but 
no recent sales known to be made, as 
rices were out of line generally. No. 3 


ite was quoted at 242c discount under 
Chicago May, and closed April 10 at 


33%4,c bu. 
Bariey is weak. Houses specializing 


in this grain have virtually no space to 


store purchases, and are letting it go 
elsewhere until boats arrive from the 
lower iakes. Some Canadian stuff is 
coming in for storage and assembly, to 
be shipped out later as wanted, but no 


domes Prices are unchanged. 
Mi nd elevator demand for rye is 
everything offered. Export 
ere advised last week to move out 
ia Canadian ports, on the open- 
ing of navigation. No. 1 closed April 10 
at 86 bu, the Duluth May basis. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
o The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
38 


absor! 
sales 


by lal 
ported 


3,100 5 
Two 9,615 26 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
, per bushel: 

Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 
April 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
@153% 136% @153% 142% 140% 

p154 139 @154 145 143 

139% @154% 145% 143% 
140% @155% 146% 144% 
142% @157% 148% 146% 
140% @155% 146% 144% 
145% @158% 148% 146% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
\pril 10, with comparisons, in 
00’s omitted) : 
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NOTES 

Several Duluth-Superior elevators are 
filled and out of the market, and will be 
so until the opening of navigation. 
Others have room, but are not active 
buyers. 

A fair amount of spring and durum 
wheat was shipped from Duluth-Superior 
elevators last week to interior mills, 
mostly Minneapolis. A small lot of flax- 
seed was also shipped, but no other 
grains. 


F. G. Cartson. 


A. V. IMBS AGAIN HEADS 
ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB 


_St. Louis, Mo.—A, V. Imbs, of the J. 
F. Imbs Milling Co., was re-elected pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Millers’ Club at its 


annual meeting at the Coronado Hotel, 
April 6. Other officers elected were R. 
H. Leonhardt vice president, and Frank 
E. Eichler seeretary-treasurer. The 
meeting was well attended and the re- 
port of the officers showed that the club 


prospered last year. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was the 
principal speaker. He opened his re- 
marks by reviewing the work that has 
been done in behalf of fair means being 
used in determining the moisture content 
of flour, and in this connection paid a 
tribute to Professor Harry Snyder for 
the work he has accomplished. 

He then spoke of the possibility of 
getting the decimal weight bill passed at 
this session of Congress. He said that 
every effort is being used to gain this 
end, and expressed the belief that it 
meant more to the milling industry than 
Benerally was recognized. 
— Anderson next discussed some of 

© pending agricultural legislation, and 
said that the problems of the farmers 
are similar to those of the millers, in that 
mn are confronted with overcapacity. 
¢ added, however, that protective legis- 
ee tends to inerease production, 

reby making the problem more com- 


plex. He concluded his address by say- 
ing that, while the milling industry is 
somewhat pessimistic, nevertheless he be- 
lieved that some means soon would be 
found for solving the present difficulties. 

Dr. Ernest E. Werner, technical ad- 
viser for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, briefly outlined some of the work 
that is now being carried on in the re- 
search field. 

E. C. Andrews, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Marshall Hall Milling Co., 
was welcomed into the ranks after an 
absence of three years, and replied by 
expressing his pleasure at again being 
connected with the milling industry, for 
which he foresaw a prosperous future. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, was the 
concluding speaker. He briefly outlined 
the program for the coming annual 
meeting of the Federation in Chicago, 
and urged that this meeting be well at- 
tended. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


DETROIT BANKERS ENGINEER 
MICHIGAN BAKERY MERGER 


Among the numerous mergers of bak- 
eries which have occurred in recent 
months and to which little attention has 
been paid was the formation of Muller 
Bakeries, Inc., which was brought about 
by Baker, Simonds & Co., bankers, De- 
troit, Mich. The consolidation includes 
the Muller Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon Baking Co., Muskegon, Kala- 
mazoo Bread Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Bread Co., Muskegon, Hill Domestic 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, Strain Baking 
Co., Battle Creek, City Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, and the Aikman Baking 
Co., Port Huron. 

All of the bakeries acquired have been 
in successful operation from 15 to 30 
years, and no change in management has 
been made. Capitalization is $1,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, to be presently is- 
sued $400,000; $1,000,000 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, to be issued $500,000; 100,- 
000 shares class A, no par common 
stock, 12,000 shares to be issued, and 
100,000 shares class B, no par common, 
tq be issued 32,000 shares. The plants 
serve a population of 400,000 people un- 
der such well-known brands as Holsum, 
Premo, Buttercrust and Betsy Ross. 








AMENDT MILLING CO. TO 
REORGANIZE FINANCES 


The Monroe Milling Co.-has been in- 
corporated to take over the Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., and after 
reorganization of the capital structure, 
it will be succeeded again by the 
Amendt Milling Co. This is a legal 
process enabling the present company to 
go through reorganization, reduce its 
capital and put its affairs in better 
shape. 

It is reported that during the past 
five years the Amendt Milling Co. op- 
erated at a loss in excess of $500,000, 
as a result of adverse trade conditions. 
The company is excessively capitalized 
at $2,000,000. According to reports the 
common stock outstanding amounts to 
approximately $556,125, preferred stock 
outstanding $664,275, subscriptions un- 
paid $27,350, making a gross total of 
$1,247,750. The value of the property 
owned by the company is given as $445,- 
979. 

Many stockholders have been of the 
opinion that the company could be put 
back on a paying basis, and the new 
officers and board of directors elected 
last summer have felt that the capital 
structure should be revised. 

Present officers are H. A. Consor 
president, Ben Dansard vice president, 
L. O. Bracy secretary, and John Gutt- 
man treasurer. George A. Amendt has 
been retained as manager. 





OKLAHOMA BAKERS TO HOLD 
CONVENTION ON APRIL 20-22 


Oxrtanoma City, Oxita.—Members of 
the Oklahoma Bakers’ Association who 
attend the annual meeting in Oklahoma 
City, April 20-22, will have an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a reproduction of the 
historic “run” for homesteads that oc- 
curred on April 22, 1889, when the first 
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opening of public lands was held in 
Oklahoma. The Oklahoma City Bakers’ 
Club has arranged for that feature of 
entertainment for the third day of the 
convention. 

Following registration on April 20, The 
Fleischmann Co. will give a sweet dough 
demonstration at the Maywood Bakery. 
and a dinner and show will conclude the 
day’s program. QO. A. Cargill, mayor, 
will welcome the guests on the second 
day, and O. B. Heck, Bartlesville, presi- 
dent of the association, will respond. A 
banquet and ball in the evening will be 
given at the Skirvin Hotel. 





PROTEST MADE AGAINST 
SURPLUS CROP MEASURE 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, spoke in 
opposition to the corn belt surplus crop 
bill at Washington on April 12, declar- 
ing that the measure would react to the 
disadvantage of the farmer. He said 
that it would increase costs of wheat and 
flour, but the increased price would not 
revert to the farmer. 

A protest against the bill was read 
into the record from the grain exchange 
committee, representing the exchanges of 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Toledo, Milwaukee and 
Duluth. This declared that the measure 
would increase the cost of living by mak- 
ing artificial high food prices, and that 
it would legalize price manipulations. It 
was also asserted that the bill would 
put the government into business. 


FREDERIC H. FRAZIER 
HEADS GENERAL BAKING 


Frederic H. Frazier, Wheeling, W. 
Va., chairman of the General Baking 
Co., was elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the General Baking Cor- 
poration on April 6, succeeding William 
Deininger, who recently resigned. 

Mr. Frazier has been connected with 
the General Baking organization for the 
past 10 years, and in the baking busi- 
ness 35 years. 





CARL AKEN, SR., DIES 

Mitwavuker, Wis.—Carl Aken, Sr., 
president of the Aken Flour Co., Mil- 
waukee, and one of the pioneers in the 
Wisconsin milling industry, died on 
April 11 in Wauwatosa. Death was due 
to acute heart trouble. 

Mr. Aken was born in Germany in 
1859, and came to America in 1882. He 
learned the milling business in his youth, 
and became connected with Milwaukee 
mills at a time when this was one of the 
most active flour producing centers in 
the United States. A little more than 
20 years ago Mr. Aken engaged in the 
distributing business, founding the Aken 
Flour Co. Carl Aken, Jr., has been as- 
sociated with his father in the manage- 
ment of the business for some years. 





OHIO MILLERS WILL MEET 
AT COLUMBUS, APRIL 15-16 


Totepo, Ou1o.—The Ohio State Mill- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus, on April 15-16. Among those who 
will appear on the program are L. B. 
Miller, of the Ansted & Burk Co. 
Springfield, W. H. Stroud, secretary of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and C. J. West, 
state statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 





WHEAT IS UNSUITED FOR PLANTING 

Great Farts, Mont.—Germination 
tests have revealed that a large amount 
of wheat this spring is unsuited for 
planting purposes, and farmers have 
been warned to have their grain tested 
before seeding. Tests recently made in- 
dicate that the grain with excessive mois- 
ture content was that threshed after the 
September snows of last year. 





Up to Feb. 28, European imports of 
wheat (including flour in terms of grain) 
from the United States were about 38,- 
000,000 bus less than in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous crop year. 
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MILWAUKEE FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING 


Mirwavker, Wis.—The perfection of a 
permanent business organization was 
principal purpose of the monthly meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Flour Club, held 
on April 9, at the Republican Hotel. 
While the club was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1924, it has been of an informal 
nature pending the development of a 
policy. 

More than 20 members of the Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin flour trade were 
present, and several new members were 
accepted. It was decided to hold a din- 
ner and meeting on May 14, when a 
speaker of national reputation will be 
invited to address the club. Invitations 
will be extended to members of the Chi- 
cago Flour Club and similar organiza- 
tions within reach of Milwaukee. The 
place of meeting will be selected by the 
executive committee. It is expected to 
be one of the largest sessions the Mil- 
waukee club has ever held. 

J. W. Pinzer, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Master Bakers, was 
called upon to explain the local situation 
respecting the new ordinance licensing 
bakers and placing them under the con- 
trol of the Milwaukee health department. 
The bakers have secured an injunction 
to restrain the city from enforcing the 
act, since they have been for years under 
the control of the state dairy and food 
commission and object to the principle 
of double taxation and to the practically 
unlimited power vested in the health 
commissioner of Milwaukee with respect 
to the issuance and revocation of licenses. 

Members present at the meeting: Phil- 
ip Orth, Jr., general manager Philip 
Orth Co., bakery supplies; M. A. Mar- 
quardt, flour broker; Wesley W. Roegge, 
W. W. Roegge Co., flour; Julius Rie- 
menschneider, Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co; A. W. Smith, Joseph A. Dugan and 
R. G. Lockhart, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; George E. Manschot, Kern & Man- 
schot, flour; W. J. Grover, assistant sales 
manager for Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc; Harry F. Hunter, manager Milwau- 
kee division, Chase Bag Co; G. T. Hein, 
Ideal Flour Co; E. R. Dickman, Bay 
State Milling Co; Henry Y. Klepper and 
C. P. Brandenburg, Empire Milling Co; 
C,. A. Cook, King Midas Mill Co; K. L. 
Burns and S. C. Northrop, Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown; Joseph W. Pinzer, 
and Leonard E. Meyer, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 


LEVANTINE RATE CASE 
HEARING IS POSTPONED 


Toronto, Ont.—Hearing of a com- 
plaint of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., against an agreement of the Le- 
vant Steamship Conference has_ been 
postponed. This case grows out of the 
alleged practice of steamship companies 
forming the Levant conference of charg- 
ing one rate to shippers who use only 
conference ships and a higher rate to 
those using other lines. The legality of 
this practice was questioned by the mill- 
ing company, and a complaint was re- 
cently filed with the United States at- 
torney in New York, 

Members of the conference appealed 
to the United States Shipping Board on 
the ground that jurisdiction in this case 
lay with the board, and not with the 
Department of Justice, and this has re- 
sulted in the attorney general instruct- 
ing the New York official not to proceed 
against the Levant Steamship Confer- 
ence under antitrust laws until the agree- 
ment has been passed upon by the ship- 
ping board. Members of the board say 
they consider this an extremely impor- 
tant case, as it involves an attack on the 
newest American steamship lines. 

* * 


New Yorx, N. Y.—W. C. Duncan, 
local export manager for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has pointed out the 
extreme difficulty of doing business 
abroad with the immense advantage 
wheat shipments have over flour, and it 
is his opinion that if millers of the coun- 
try do not get together and attempt to 
get ocean freights more nearly equal, the 
export business of the country faces a 
disaster that will seriously affect the en- 
tire industry. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Current flour business is of less vol- 
ume than for several weeks. Sales above 
50 per cent of capacity are rare, and 
many mills are not selling over 25 per 
cent. No large orders are being placed, 
and few are for shipment beyond 30 
days. New crop prospects apparently 
have created bearish sentiment in the 
trade, reflected in the widespread refusal 
of buyers to accept readily the prevail- 
ing quotations on flour, unless supplies 
are urgently needed. 

Baking Trade Quiet—The large bak- 
ers are not interested in making pur- 
chases of any substantial volume. The 
smaller ones are booking additional flour 
mainly in one- or two-car lots as they 
need it. Price seems to be the principal 
deterrent factor. No baker, evidently, 
is willing to book his requirements much 
in advance, with another harvest so near 
at hand. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors of 
all sizes are buying flour only as they 
are forced to, and then in small amounts. 
Stocks are being used without attempt 
at replenishment. Most current sales are 
to well-established trade. Mixed and sin- 
gle car lots from dealers who always buy 
from hand to mouth constitute the best 
demand. 

Exports Inactive-——Small sales to Lat- 
in America are being made regularly by 
southwestern mills the flour of which is 
well known there. This is mostly first 
and second clear, with an occasional cut 
straight. European and Mediterranean 
countries continue their inquiries, but at 
such low quotations that business is im- 
possible. A sale to Holland of a small 
amount of cut straight for July-August 
delivery at $5.65, bulk, Kansas City, was 
rumored last week, and created consider- 
able interest, although it was not con- 
firmed. 

Production Low. — Shipping instruc- 
tions are extremely difficult to obtain, 
and, with little flour left to be ordered 
out on old contracts, output is heavily 
diminished. Kansas City mills are op- 
erating at a lower rate than in many 
years, having lost 12 per cent last week 
from the preceding like period. Current 
business calls mostly for prompt ship- 
ment, but it is of too small volume to 
support operations. 

Second Clear and Low Grade.—De- 
mand for these grades is not particu- 
larly active, but production is very light 
and offerings are not pressing heavily 
on the market. Most of the supplies are 
going to Latin America, either direct or 
through other channels in this country. 

Prices.—Quotations, hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, $8.15@ 
8.75 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.55@8.25; 
Straight, $7.30@7.75; first clear, $5.95@ 
6.35; second clear, $5.20@5.60; low 
grade, $4.70@5.10. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the  eeagetvoers and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 4-10 ...... 860,960 177,333 49 
Previous week .. 360,960 172,818 47 
(= ar 367,710 176,880 47 
Two years ago... 317,910 190,297 59 
Five-year average (same week) ... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 55 

KANSAS CITY 

April 4-10 ...... 151,500 74,641 49 
Previous week .. 151,500 92,446 61 
Year ago ....... 148,500 91,585 61 
Two years ago... 150,900 89,760 59 
Five-year average (same week) ... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
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WICHITA 
April 4-10 ...... 62,400 29,853 47 
Previous week .. 62,400 31,260 50 
WOOF GO orcccce 65,700 25,817 36 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,165 49 
ST. JOSEPH 
April 4-10 ...... 47,400 24,651 62 
Previous week .. 47,400 39,987 84 
SOF GOP srdcres 47,400 22,793 48 
Two years ago... 47,400 24,951 52 
SALINA 
April 4-10 ...... 45,000 21,709 48 
Previous week .. 45,000 20,590 45 
BOR? OG0 cvccvcs 46,200 17,823 39 
Two years ago ... 46,200 15,239 38 
ATCHISON 
April 4-10 ...... 29,400 23,288 79 
Previous week .. 29,400 24,157 82 
OMAHA 
April 4-10 ...... 27,300 20,130 73 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,632 68 
fl he 27,300 17,868 63 
Two years ago .. 24,900 12,270 49 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity, as follows: 


BS GORD. 43.95% bgdeneatchsiciansconse xs 30 
Reve WIG i. cnc ccbwdb we bags 000 eases 45 
FORE BOO cs ccccvecsccevipecsscabvvscwes 29 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 57 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
5,938 bbls last week, 7,583 in the pre- 
vious week, 19,368 a year ago and 15,061 
two years ago. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, April 10: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.57@1.65, No. 2 $1.5542@1.63, No. 8 
$1.53@1.62, No. 4 $1.49@1.59; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.62@1.64, No. 2 $1.61@1.63, No. 
3 $1.57@1.61, No. 4 $1.55@1.59. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending April 10, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1 19 1925 


926 1925 26 
Flour, bbls... 90,025 8,450 14,300 124,475 
Wheat, bus.. 355,050 102,600 415,800 553,500 
Corn, bus.... 206,250 163,750 267,500 902,500 
Oats, bus.... 265,200 78,200 51,000 156,000 
ee, BRR: BGO 24658 Laon. sasa~ 
Barley, bus.. 4,500 6,000 SS mare 
Bran, tons .. 3,480 920 440 6,380 
Hay, tons.... 1,812 2,784 4,320 1,860 

NOTES 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Salina, May 20-21. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent last week in New York. 

A branch office has been established at 
Cincinnati by the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, with W. W. Cavagna as 
manager. 

A New York buyer recently offered to 
purchase a moderate quantity of straight 
grade flour from a southwestern mill for 
July-August shipment at $6.30 bbl, jutes, 
delivered, The offer was not accepted. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
left last week for Pinckneyville, IL, 
where he will remain a week or more. 
His trip may be extended to Chicago 
and New York. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
who has been in the East the past fort- 
night, is expected to return at the end 
of this week. He is traveling by motor, 
and is accompanied by Mrs. Warkentin. 

An attack will be made this summer 
on flour rates to California, in so far as 


they exceed the rates on wheat, by the: 


Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City. Much data has been assembled, and 
an attempt will be made to have the dif- 
ferential eliminated entirely. 

Harry E. Weaver, St. Joseph, Mo., 
chief chemist for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, will ad- 
dress the annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Bakers’ Association, which will be 
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held at Oklahoma City, April 20-22. His 
subject will be “The Effect of Ash in 
Flour on Bread.” 

A petition of voluntary bankruptcy 
has been filed here by the Servall Auto- 
matic System, Inc. The company start- 
ed in business last summer, serving 
sandwiches and pies through slot ma- 
chines in drug stores and factories. The 
concern operated its own bakery. Liabil- 
ities were listed at $48,618, represented 
by supplies and loans, and assets at $24,- 
524. 


Frank M. Davis has been engaged to 
represent the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co. in New England. He will 
have the title of eastern sales manager, 
and will make his headquarters at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Davis formerly repre- 
sented the Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, but resigned about five months 
ago to enter the real estate business in 
Florida. 

A few bids for new wheat have been 
made to the country by Kansas City ele- 
vator interests. One purchase was made 
of 10,000 bus, 11.50 or better protein, 
grading No. 2 hard, first half of July 
shipment, at 442c over Kansas City July, 
delivered, Kansas City. Another bid for 
No. 1 hard, ail July shipment, was 4c 
over Kansas City July, delivered here, 
with a discount of le for No. 2. 

Oral arguments before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington in 
the case brought by southwestern mill- 
ers for a rate adjustment on flour be- 
tween the Northwest and the Southwest 
on shipments moving to territory in the 
central states will be heard May 18. E. 
H. Hogueland, commerce counsel for the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, will pre- 
sent the final plea for this section. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended its suspension of the recent 
decision in the Galveston-New Orleans 
rate case until May 9. The first decision 
ordered that rates on flour moving for 
export be made favorable to Galveston, 
as compared with New Orleans. This 
was protested by New Orleans, and prac- 
tically all of the grain and milling inter- 
ests of the Southwest, with the excep- 
tion of a group in southern Kansas and 
those of Texas. The hearing was re- 
opened, and is still in progress. 

Another bakery may be built in Kan- 
sas City this summer by the Golden 
Rule Baking Co., which now operates a 
five-oven plant here. Plans have only 
reached the stage of discussion, but the 
growth of the business may demand a 
larger capacity, according to Laurence 
M. Goodwin, secretary and treasurer. If 
the plant is constructed, it will be locat- 
ed on a more central site than the pres- 
ent one, and will probably cost around 
$400,000. The present bakery is located 
at 4319 Independence Avenue. 


“The rate situation in the Southwest 
is in a chaotic condition,” C. V. Topping, 
secretary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, Kansas City, told members of 
that organization at the annual meeting 
last week. “The Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders have ‘completely 
changed the rate structure. Tariffs have 
been filed and suspended, new hearings 
granted, and conferences arranged try- 
ing to iron out some of the difficulties. 
No one can tell where we are, and no one 
has a remedy. The situation is one that 
needs speedy relief, but it will take a 
long time to work out rates under the 
new orders that will be just and satis- 
factory to all.” 


WICHITA 


Wichita mills report business slow, 
sales being around 30@35 per cent of 
capacity. Shipping directions are quiet. 
There is a fairly good export demand 
for flour, a few bookings being reported 
last week to Holland, Hamburg and the 
islands. Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, April 10: short patent, 
$8.80@8.90 bbl;~ straight, $8.30@8.40; 
clears, $7.830@7.40. 

NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, are on a 
trip to Chicago. 

H. H. Kate, Texas representative of 
the Red Star Milling Co., with headquar- 
ters at Dallas, Texas, was at the home 
office last week. 


A wedding of much interest to the 
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milling trade was the one solemnized op 
April 7, at St. Mary’s Cathedral, when 
Miss Reed Skinner, = iter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Skinner, Wichita, Kansas, be- 
came the wife of Arthur J. Kelly, secre. 
tary and treasurer of the Commerce 
Milling & Elevator Co., formerly the 
Imperial Flour Mills Corporation. He 
is a son of E. M. Kelly, president of the 
Commerce Milling & Elevator Co. After 
a two weeks’ trip to Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and eastern points, the couple wil] 
return to Wichita, where they will re. 
side. 


HUTCHINSON 


There was a slight improvement in de- 
mand for flour last week, though the ag- 
gregate hardly reached half capacity, 
Bookings generally were small and from 
established trade. While most flour was 
sold for prompt shipment, some bookings 
were for 30- to 60-day delivery. Con- 
tinued interest was manifested by the 
foreign trade, and while the Continent 
was more nearly in line than for some 
time no sales were made. Despite fairly 
large stores of clears, mills are unwill- 
ing to make sharp price concessions. In- 
quiry continues for new crop clears, but 
there is little disposition on the part of 
mills to accept commitments for July 
and August delivery. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent 
$8.40@8.70 bbl, straight $8@8.20, and 
first clear $6.70@6.90. 


NOTES 

Irving D. Stevens, Chicago, has joined 

the sales force of the Consolidated !'lour 

Mills Co., and will represent the mill in 
Illinois. 


H. L. Sumpter, division sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., re- 
cently made a business trip to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Fred Long, owner of the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Ice Co., has purchased a substantial 
interest in the Central Kansas Milling 
Co., Lyons, which is managed by his 
brother, Alvin Long. Fred was connected 
with the milling business many years 
ago, but disposed of his holdings in 1905. 


ATCHISON 


Flour demand is light, and sales |imit- 
ed, with bookings of 25@50 per cent of 
capacity. Shipping instructions are fair, 
and mills continue to operate on a full- 
time basis. Cash wheat premiums are 
unchanged, with an indifferent demand 
from millers, who are cutting down their 
large stocks. Quotations, April 10, basis 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $8.40@8.60, straight $8.10 
@8.30, first clear $6.50@6.60; soft wheat 
short patent $8.40@8.60, straight $8.10 
@8.30, first clear $7@7.30. 

NOTES 

A. B. Lippmann, eastern Arkansas 
representative of the Blair Milling Co., 
visited the home office of his company 
last week. 

G. O. Olson, Atchison, traffic manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and 
R. T. Willette, of the Atchison Chamber 
of Commerce, attended a rate hearing at 
Omaha, Neb., last week. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour business was very light last 
week, and prices were considerably low- 
er. The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket is still of very small volume. Pre- 
miums have been declining for several 
weeks, and the mills recently bought 
some wheat at 6c bu under the May op- 
tion. 


NOTES 


L. L. Quinby, president of the Mid- 
West Grain Co., has been spending a va- 
cation in St. Louis and Chicago. 

W. W. Naylor, manager of the Chad- 
ron (Neb.) Flour Mills, writes that he 
has just finished distribution of a large 
lot of Marquis spring wheat for seed, 
but has sold no durum seed. 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, is on his way to 
Europe for a three months’ stay. Mr 
and Mrs. Miller will visit all of the prim 
cipal countries in continental Europe 
and will spend some time in Englan 
and Scotland. 

Leien Leste. 
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THE COMMISSION AND CO-OPERATION 

Presumably the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was organized for the purpose of 
protecting and aiding legitimate Ameri- 
can business institutions, whether they 
be private enterprises, public corpora- 
tions or sound trade associations. Just 
how far the commission is empowered 
to delve into private correspondence and 
records in conducting its investigations 
has long been a matter of debate and 


argument. With that situation existing, 
it is obvious that the successful method 
for the commission and its representa- 
tives tv pursue is to seek the good will 
and co-operation of trade associations 
that arc in a position to throw light upon 
such industries as may be under inves- 
tigation. 

But despite the obviousness of this, 


clearly it has not yet been strongly 
enough brought to bear upon the mind of 


the commission and its representatives. 
An incident in proof of this occurred 
some time ago when a representative of 
the connission called upon the secretary 
of a bakers’ association, and requested 
that he be allowed to delve into the cor- 
respondence of the organization. The 
secretary knew that there was nothing in 
this correspondence of value in throwing 
light upon the baking industry. He ex- 
plained in detail the simple manner in 


association operated, and 


which the 

frankly told the commission’s representa- 
tive that it would be a total waste of 
time for both of them if the correspond- 
ence were gone through. 


However, this belief was not accepted 
and, consequently, the correspondence 
was examined, letter by letter and copy 


by copy. Evidently for the purpose of 
showing the commission he had been on 
the job, the representative asked that 
he be allowed to take several letters and 
copies of correspondence with him. The 


secretary demurred, as the correspond- 
ence selected was, for the most part, 


merely copies of letters calling group 
meetings, or discussing the advisability 
of so doing, and could be of value only 
to him in seeing when meetings had been 
held, and determining when it was time 
to call others. But the representative 


talked of being forced to report to the 
commission that the secretary refused to 
co-operate, and intimated that there 
might be means of forcing him to appear 
at hearings in Chicago, or Washington, 
or some place else. 

So the secretary, knowing the incon- 
Sequential nature of the correspondence 
and desiring peace rather than war, 
turned over the correspondence asked 
for when promised that photostatic 
copies of it would be made immediately 
and the originals returned to him at 
once. ‘That was weeks ago, and so far 
the secretary has heard nothing further 
of his correspondence. The commission 
and its representatives have stated that 


they desire the co-operation of trade as- 
Sociations in conducting the investiga- 
tion of the baking industry. Incidents 
such as the foregoing will not be con- 
ducive to gaining the assistance they 


have asked for, 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic demand is quiet, sales being 
only in small, seattered lots for immedi- 
ate Shipment. With the exception of the 
baking industry, stocks are low, and 
there will be ‘a continuous buying of 
small lots until the end of the crop 
year. Old bookings have practically 
been exhausted, most mills being de- 
pendent upon immediate business for 
their operation. 

Soft Wheat Flour—The southern 
trade continues to buy from hand to 
mouth, and few sales of any volume are 
reported. Mills doing a big southern 








business state that their old bookings 
have been taken out, and practically all 
sales are for immediate shipment. Stocks 
everywhere are low, and in all proba- 
bility will be kept that way for the bal- 
ance of the crop year. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Buyers are in 
the market only when compelled to re- 
plenish depleted stocks, and then they 
buy in as small quantities as possible. 
The baking trade is pretty well booked 
up for the rest of the crop year, al- 
though some old wheat flour will have 
to be bought to tide over the first part 
of the new crop. Shipping instructions 
on old bookings are fairly active. 

Exports.—Easily featuring the export 
trade last week was the sale of 1,000 
bbls short patent flour to an importer 
in the United Kingdom by a local firm. 
This was the first sale of that character 
reported in a long time, and it is thought 
that there soon will be a resumption of 
at least a small export business to Eu- 
rope. Flour sales to Latin America last 
week showed little change from several 
preceding ones, 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis, April 10: soft winter 
short patent $8.20@8.50 bbl, straight 
$7.30@7.80, first clear $6.40@6.90; hard 
winter short patent $7.90@8.30, straight 
$7.20@7.50, first clear $6.20@6.60; spring 
first patent $8.10@8.60, standard patent 
$7.80@8.20, first clear $6.50@7. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

pe erie Tee 24,800 39 
Previous week ........... 22,800 35 
WOOP OBO acssccccsscccsce 15,500 24 
TWO FORTE GOO .ccccesecsc 30,600 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOP Gees . aban sveceecccess 40,200 46 
Previous week ........... 40,800 47 
BOE GOW se wesscsveccscce 35,400 41 
ee Se: GO ha censvtcece 40,200 46 


WHEAT 


Demand for choice soft wheat was 
good last week, numerous mill orders 
being unfilled, while ordinary milling 
qualities met very slow demand. Im- 
proved demand for soft white and white 
mixed wheat was noted, and track ac- 
cumulations were materially reduced. 
Offerings of hard wheat light, and mill- 
ing demand limited. Receipts last week 
were 147 cars, against 147 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, April 10: No. 1 
red $1.75 bu, No. 2 red $1.70@1.72%, 
No. 3 red $1.68; No. 2 hard, $1.64@1.65. 


RECOMMEND DUAL CONTRACT 


The committees recently appointed by 
the St. Louis Grain Club to consider 
recommendations for changing the con- 
tracts for option trading in this market 
reported to the club, April 7. Their 
recommendations, which were approved 
by the club, favored the creation of a 
dual contract in wheat, one calling for 
the delivery of hard winter and the other 
red winter, and the establishment of No. 
2 yellow corn as the contract grade in 
place of the present one calling for 
mixed corn. The recommendations of 
the grain club will be passed on to the 
board of directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 


R. J. MEHAN TO CHICAGO 


R. J. Mehan, who for the past four 
years has been district manager for The 
Fleischmann Co., at St. Louis, has been 
transferred to Chicago, where he will be 
division manager, having charge of a 
much larger territory than heretofore. 
Mr. Mehan is succeeded at St. Louis by 
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Harry Davis, who has been assistant 
sales manager at the company’s New 
York office. 

NOTES 

D. L. Boyer, of the Provident Chem- 
ical Works, was in Kansas City last 
week. 

S. S. Carlisle, of the W. J. Edwards 
Grain Co., recently spent a day in Kan- 
sas City. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
the Chase Bag Co., Chicago, was in St. 
Louis recently. 

L. J. Finn, sales manager for the 
Peoria plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
was in St. Louis last week. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIL, 
called at this office last week. 

E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., returned last week from a three 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

J. G. Schmitz, secretary of the Meyer 
Milling Co., spent several days at the 
company’s mill at Springfield, Mo., last 
week, 

The April dinner of the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Club, which had been postponed 
until April 8, again was deferred, this 
time until May 13. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager for 
the George P. Plant Milling Co., attend- 
ed the meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League in Kansas City last week. 

William Ferguson, mill superintendent 
of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, 
IiL, recently married Miss Anna B. 
Schulte of that place. Immediately after 
the wedding they left for Scotland. 

The Central Missouri Millers’ Club had 
charge of the program sent out by Radio 
Station WOS, Jefferson City, Mo., on 
April 7. O. F. Kelley, president, and 
Carl E. Bolte, secretary, delivered brief 
addresses. 

The board of directors of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce has expressed op- 
position to a bill pending in the United 
States Senate, which provides for the ap- 
pointment of members to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission according to re- 
gional representation. 


NEW ORLEANS 


There was a fair volume of small flour 
orders last week from bakers and whole- 
sale grocers, but no large ones were 
placed. Export demand continued quiet, 
Latin America showing the most inter- 
est. Flour inquiries from Europe con- 
tinued out of line, and very few sales 
were reported. There were no flour ex- 
ports through this port to Europe last 
week, nor were there any wheat clear- 
ances reported. No. 2 hard wheat was 
offered at $1.73 bu, bulk, for export, on 
April 8, which was said to be 9c bu high- 
er than Canadian wheat offerings to Eu- 
rope. 

Flour prices, April 8: 


co Winter— . 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.10 $8.30 $9.45 
96 per comt ....0.% 8.75 7.95 8.90 
100 per cent ...... 8.45 7.55 8.35 
TE vewesecsovoese 8.15 7.35 7.90 
Wiret C19@F 2.0.20. asés 7.00 7.05 
Second clear ..... 6.75 6.25 


Semolina, 5%c lb, sacked. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 8: 


Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... 550 La Ceiba ...... 404 
APeciboO ..cccce 475 Manzanillo .... 961 
AEFOFO o0cccese 276 Matanzas ...... 790 
TRORGS .cccccccs 95 Mayaguez ..... 750 
Bluefields ..... 975 Nuevitas ...... 1,650 
Caibarien ...... 550 Panama City .. 600 
Campeche ..... 100 Pointe-&a-Pitre.. 1,650 
Cape Gracias .. A POT TEee 1,025 
Cardenas ...... 958 Port au Prince. 856 
Carmen ....... 560 Puerto Barrios. 800 
Cienfuegos .... 100 Puerto Limon... 500 
ColOM .cocccces 1,145 Puerto Mexico.. 3,480 
Cristobal ...... 1,800 SagualaGrande 204 
Havana ....... 9,885 San Domingo 
Georgetown ... 1,495 TO wiaedeves 61 
Guatemala City 1,229 San Juan ..... 1,797 
Guayaquil ..... 40 Santiago ...... 3,234 
Jacmel ........ 671 Stann Creek ... 69 
Kingston ...... 100 Vera Cruz..... 4,750 


A total of 19,529 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended April 8, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,250 
bags; Santiago, 1,800; Kingston, 179; 
Colon, 820; Puerto Limon, 500; Guaya- 
quil, 580; Panama City, 200; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 800. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
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ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000; Bluefields, 450. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 225; Vera Cruz, 2,000; Havana, 
1,800, 

Munson Line: Puerto Mexico, 3,325; 
Havana, 2,800, 

In addition to the above, Havana took 
450 bus wheat and 965 bags feed; San 
Juan 3,467 bags feed, Arroyo 175, Maya- 
guez 250, and Aguadilla 100. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on April 
8 as follows: wheat, 185,000 bus; corn, 
184,000; oats, 57,000; barley, 2,000. 

Both the spot and the future rice mar- 
kets were dull. The future market 
closed on April 8 as follows: April, 6.45c 
lb; May, 6.50c; June, 6.55c; July, 6.60c; 
October, 5.70c; November, 5.60c; Janu- 
ary, 5.35c. The following figures were 
posted at the Board of Trade, April 8: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to April 8.......... 784,497 650,769 

Same period, 1925 ........ 929,382 687,744 
Sales— 

Season to April 8 ........ 76,306 364,907 


Same period, 1925 ........ 64,128 1,026,397 


NOTES 

J. Henry Lafaye & Son are now south- 
ern representatives for the Decatur (IIl.) 
Milling Co. 

Mr. Berteau, of the Iota Rice Mills, 
Crowley, La., recently called on J. S. 
Waterman & Co., Inc. 

P. L. Thomson has left New Orleans 
for a business trip through local trad- 
ing territory in Louisiana. 

E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., is calling 
on the trade in this territory. 

M. Schwartz, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
flour, spent several days on the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast recently, calling on the 
bakery trade. 

A. Mollenelli, manager in Porto Rico 
for J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., flour, 
grain, reports flour demand on _ that 
island very quiet. 

J. D. Journee, who resigned recently 
as flour inspector for the Board of 
Trade, has opened offices at Houma, La., 
and will represent the Orleans Flour Co. 
in that part of Louisiana. 

R, A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


The flour market is very quiet, and the 
only buying is to keep stocks up. Lack 
of faith in prevailing quotations and the 
public’s policy of taking its require- 
ments slowly cause distributors to show 
little interest. The wheat market is be- 
ing watched closely, but the abnormal 
difference between May and July op- 
tions is regarded as due to conditions 
that will not last, unless the crop situa- 
tion changes. Shipments on contracts 
are light, and when buyers appear they 
want smali lots. The only changes in 
quotations last week were advances of 
5@10c in hard winter and spring wheat 
flours. Quotations, April 8, basis cotton 
98's, f.o.b., Memphis, car lots: soft winter 
short patents $9.50@10 bbl, standard 
patents $8.50@9; western soft patents 
$8.25@8.40, semihard patents $7.90@8; 
spring wheat short patents $9.60@9.85, 
standard patents $9.25@9.40; hard win- 
ter short patents $8.55@8.80, standard 
patents $8.25@8.50. 


NOTES 


Robert E. Bowen, city salesman here 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
has been elected president of Post A, 
Travelers’ Protective Association. 


The mixed feed and milling plant of 
the Sturges Co., Meridian, Miss., was 
burned April 5. Loss was estimated at 
$100,000, partly covered by insurance. 

D. P. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., has returned from Union City, 
Tenn., where he was called to attend his 
89-year-old father, who was near death. 


K. D. Glover, formerly local manager 
for the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, is now associated with the local 
branch of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, and will cover Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas, keeping his head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





In 1925 the total number of farms in 
the United States was 6,371,617, com- 
pared with 6,448,343, the number estimat- 
ed at the census in 1920. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour prices were 15@20c bbl higher 
last week, and demand very quiet. Prices 
have little effect on the trade, as re- 
quirements are light, and the larger dis- 
tributors and bakers seem to have ample 
supplies on hand or contracted for. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Only scattered 
buying of single car lots was reported 
last week. There was some inquiry for 
fairly substantial amounts, but prices 
bid were so far out of line that mills 
would not consider them. Buyers are 
imbued with the idea that prices are 
going much lower. Price cutting has 
been quite general. There was some ex- 

rt business in second clears last week 
with Holland, the first direct sales for 
some time. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Brands from the 
Southwest moved a little better than 
springs, but demand was listless and 
business disappointing. There were fair- 
ly numerous sales of one and two cars 
for near-by —— and also some in- 
quiry for round lots. 

Soft Winter Flour—Demand was ex- 
tremely quiet last week. Small lots were 
taken by distributors, but pie and crack- 
er bakers were out of the market. 

Rye Flour.—Sales are widely scattered 
and only in single car lots. Prices are 
no incentive. ‘The local output totaled 
8,000 bbls last week, against 2,000 the 
previous week. White was quoted, April 
10, at $4.90@5.20 bbl, jute, medium $4.70 
@4.90, and dark $3.75@4.10. 

Durum.—Mill representatives say it is 
impossible to interest macaroni manufac- 
turers, who are curtailing their produc- 
tion, so no immediate improvement in 
demand for semolinas is anticipated. 
Shipping directions are slowing up. No. 
2 semolina was quoted, April 10, at 
4°5%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%c; 
No. 8 semolina, 44%4c; durum patent, 4@ 
4c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
April 10, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.10@8.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.70@8.30, first clear $6.75@7.30, 
second clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $8.05@8.45, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.65@8.10, straight $7.50@7.85, first 
clear $6.40@7; soft winter short patent 
$8.15@8.50, standard patent $7.70@8.10, 
straight $7.55@7.85, first clear $6.60@ 
7.10. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BBO GBD cccccccnccccccs 35,000 88 
Previous week ..........+.+ 33,000 82 
DE GD 266d ccreccseves 27,000 68 
Two years ago ........... 33,000 82 


CASH RYE 


Receipts of rye last week totaled 10 
cars, against 2 in the previous week, and 
18 a year ago. Offerings were readily 
disposed of to mill buyers. Prices were 
firmer, No. 2 being quoted at 89'%4c bu 
on April 10. © 


CASH WHEAT 


A feature of the local cash market last 
week was the sale to exporters of consid- 
erable durum wheat stored in local eleva- 
tors. Receipts of wheat here totaled 87 
cars, against 43 in the previous week, 
and 48 a year ago. The best demand 
was for hard winters, which went to mill 
buyers at firm premiums, but the latter 
only bought sparingly of red winters. 
— receipts were limited. Low grade 

eat was dull and easier. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 6@9c 
over May, No. 2 red 5@8c over, No. 8 
red 8@6c over; No. 1 hard 7@8c over, 
No. 2 hard 4@7c over, No. 8 hard May 
price to 5c over; No. 1 dark northern 8 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 


— AI 


a eS 


@10c over, No. 2 dark 2@8c over, No. 1 
northern 2@8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on April 10 at 
$1.6444@1.674% bu, No. 2 red $1.634,@ 
1.664%, No. 3 red $1.614,@1.64%4; No. 1 
hard $1.654,@1.664%4, No. 2 hard $1.624%4 
@1.65%, No. 8 hard $1.58144@1.634%4; No. 
1 dark northern $1.614,@1.68%, No. 1 
northern $1.6014@1.66%. 


CHASE BAG CO. TO MOVE OFFICE 


The Chicago offices of the Chase Bag 
Co. will be moved this month to 1317-18 
Old Colony Life Building, 166 West 
Jackson Boulevard. For the past sev- 
eral years it has been located at 108 
South La Salle Street. 


NOTES 

H. W. Kleinsteuber, flour broker, Mil- 
waukee, called at this office April 9. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
was confined to his home last week with 
influenza. 

A. C. Robinson, vice president of the 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Louis, was a recent visitor in this 
market. 

George E. Marcy, chairman of the 
board of the Armour Grain Co., Chicago, 
has returned from an extended visit to 
the Pacific Coast. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, is expected 
to return from the Pacific Coast toward 
the end of this month. 

Martin E. Ismert, president of the 
Sun Ray Products Co. and the Tiblow 
Mills Co., Bonner Springs, Kansas, spent 
a few days last week in Chicago. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, Omaha, 
called at the local headquarters of the 
Millers’ National Federation last week. 

A. L. Ruland, manager durum prod- 
ucts department, and H. S. Sparks, pur- 
chasing agent, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, were in Chicago last 
week. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
and general sales manager for the Chase 
Bag Co., Chicago, has returned from a 
several weeks’ trip to Biloxi, Miss., New 
Orleans and St. Louis. 

The Bertley Co., jobbers in millfeeds 
and linseed meal, Chicago, will move its 
office this month from 112 West Adams 
Street to the Webster Building, 327 
South La Salle Street. 

The Chicago Board of Trade Post of 
the American Legion has received from 
the Department of War a 250-millimeter 
trench mortar, as its share of the cap- 
tured German war trophies. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, visited that concern’s Chicago 
headquarters April 7. He was on his 
way east on a business trip. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, attend- 
ed the meeting of the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club on April 6. He also conferred with 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Fed- 
eration, at St. Louis, regarding the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 22-23. 


MILWAUKEE 


Business is somewhat improved. This, 
however, is mainly buying dictated by 
urgent needs, and few have ventured far 
afield either as to quantity or range of 
shipping specifications. Prices have 
steadied somewhat. Two or three large 
bakeries are reported to have placed or- 
ders to carry them until the end of the 
crop year, but most buyers seem content 
to fill only normal consumptive require- 
ments. Mills experience difficulty in get- 
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ting customers to order out against con- 
tracts, and output is relatively light for 
this season, especially when compared 
with a year ago. Quotations, April 10: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $8.65@9.20 bbl, straight $8.25@8.70, 
first clear $6.85@7.25, and second clear 
$4.50@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The spread between spring and Kan- 
sas patent has nena a Tittle more, 
with the result that winter wheat flour 
has found a slightly better market. Some 
fair sales are reported in one- or two- 
car lots, but demand is not healthy, in 
view of the apparent lack of induce- 
ments for the trade to take on more than 
normal needs. The bulk of the demand 
is for small lots for immediate delivery. 
Quotations, April 10: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $8.40@8.95 bbl, 
straight $7.85@8.45, and first clear $6.75 
@6.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Business in rye flour remains stagnant, 
although some sales have been effected, 
largely by mills willing to meet the de- 
mand for concessions. Rye millers who 
refuse to cut prices have difficulty in get- 
ting any new business, but they as a rule 
have some fair-sized contracts on their 
books, and this established trade is fur- 
nishing shipping directions that enable 
mills to operate on a moderately satis- 
factory scale. Asking limits and the 
prices at which new business is reported 
to have been done are at wide variance. 





lice President 
of the American Miller, Chicago, Whose 
Death Occurred Suddenly on April 2 


The Late John E. Bacon, V 


Quotations, April 10: fancy patent $5.30 
@5.40 bbl, pure white $5.15@5.25, me- 
dium $4.70@4.95, pure dark $3.90@4.20, 
and ordinary dark $3.50@3.75, in 98-Ilb 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 4-10 ........ 12,000 3,000 25 
Previous week .... 12,000 2,400 20 
Year ago .....+... 12,000 6,500 54 
Two years ago .... 12,000 .—...... es 
Three years ago .. 16,000 1,700 11 
Four years ago.... 16,000 6,500 40 
Five years ago.... 24,000 3,537 15 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 10, as report- 
ed The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1 


1926 1925 26 925 
Flour, bbls... 20,220 14,350 66,260 1,400 
Wheat, bus.. 86,800 19,600 37,667 19,250 
Corn, bus.... 84,360 76,960 106,182 111,375 
Oats, bus.... 107,640 139,500 137,312 137,850 
Barley, bus.. 656,440 100,420 19,579 12,960 
Rye, bus..... 2,830 12,735 16,546 10,670 
Feed, tons... 200 1,240 3,780 2,618 


Bread grains have improved in price, 
despite the excellence of crop reports, 
but receipts show the effects of spring 
farm work and the condition of high- 
ways. Demand generally is good. Soft 
Wisconsin wheat and Wisconsin rye are 
especially scarce and wanted. Both 
wheat and _ are 4@65c higher, while 
corn declined 2@8c, oats advanced Ic, 


and barley is stronger. Quotations, April 








April 14, 1925 


10: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.61@1.72, No. 1 hard winter $1. 
1.67, No. 1 red winter $1.69@1.71, No, | 
durum $1.35@1.87; No. 2 rye, 87%@ 
884%c; No. 8 white oats, 42@424ec; malt. 
ing barley 62@72c, pearling 71@72c. 


NOTES 

K. L. Burns, president, and S. ¢ 
Northrop, secretary, of the Globe Mill. 
ing Co., Watertown, called on local cop. 
nections, April 9. 

R. G. Lockhart, of the Chicago office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was 
guest of A. W. Smith, manager of the 
Milwaukee branch, last week. 

Henry N. Wilson, connected with the 
Milwaukee grain trade for more than 4 
years, died April 6 at the age of 92, 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. 


Wisconsin territorial representatives of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
held a conference at the Milwaukee of. 
fice, on April 9, under the direction of 
Thomas F. Scoggin, sales manager. 


The Clearing Association on ‘change 
has elected these officers for the new 
year: president, Frank J. Phelan; vice 
president, A. L. Flanagan; treasurer, W, 
A. Hottensen; secretary, J. J. Lers. 

William A. Hottensen, newly elected 
president of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, and other officers and ciree. 
tors chosen on April 5, were installed 
on April 12, Mr. Hottensen, who is pres- 
ident of the W. M. Bell Co., grain com- 
mission, also is vice president and treas- 
urer of the Globe Milling Co., rye flour, 
Watertown, Wis. 


George W. Moody, president of the 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., has been 
entertaining his brother, Gilbert Moody, 
of South Africa, who is on his tricanial 
leave of absence from his duties as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Societte Inter- 
nationale Forestiere et Miniere du ( Ngo, 
popularly known as the Diamond Mining 
Co., operating near Chikapa, in the Bel- 
gian Congo. L. E. Meyer, 





1925 FARM POPULATION 
LOSS NEARLY HALF MILLION 


A continued decrease in farm popula- 
tion in the United States is reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, which es- 
timates it at 30,655,000 on Jan. 1, 1926, 
compared with 31,184,000 on Jan. 1, 1925, 
a decrease of 1.5 per cent. These figures 
include all men, women and children liv- 
ing. on farms. 

he movement from farms to cities, 
towns and villages in 1925 is estiinated 
at 2,035,000, and that to farms at 1,135, 
006, a net movement from the farins of 
901,000 persons. Births on farms curing 
1925 are estimated at 710,000, and «ieaths 
at 288,000, leaving a natural incre.se of 
422,000, which reduced the loss due to 
cityward movement to 479,000. 

The figures for 1924 showed a net loss 
in farm population of 182,000 persons. 
The gross movement from farms to cities 
in that year was 2,075,000, and the gross 
movement back to farms was 1,314,000, 
a net movement, not counting births and 
deaths, of 679,000 persons. 





WINTER INJURY TO WHEAT GRWAT 

Winter injury to wheat causes nearly 
as heavy losses to that crop as ‘lo 
wheat diseases combined, accordiig to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The acreage of winter wheat 
annually abandoned, largely because of 
winter killing, averaged 9.9 per cen! dur- 
ing the period 1901-22. 

With a view to developing winter 
wheat varieties of greater hardiness, in- 
vestigations were conducted at 26 experi- 
ment stations in the United States and 
Canada during one or more of the six 
years 1920-25. In the experiments, % 
winter wheat varieties and strains were 
grown in uniform nurseries. 





MECHANICS’ LIENS 
A mill cannot defeat a mechanic’s lien 
against its property, for materials fur- 
nished to improve the same, by showing 
that the lien claimant was a lumber deal- 
er who had unlawfully engaged in the 
business of selling materials, in that he 
had failed to pay an occupation:! tax 
and obtain a license as required by local 
ordinance. It was so decided by the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co. vs. E. A. 

Wales Mill Co. (212 Pac. 97.) 
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TOLEDO 


were not for established brand 


If 
business, which they have been years in 
building up, millers would have nothing 
on which to operate their plants and 
would have to aeaa them. However, this 
busine-s is not sufficient to furnish sat- 
isfactory operation, and it is difficult to 
keep ive mills running at even half ca- 
pacity 

If the experience this year of being 
practically on a domestic basis,. with no 
exports, is any indication of what it will 
be when the country grows only enough 
wheat for its own consumption, then t 
prosp is not alluring. When that 
time comes, if present indications are a 
reliable guide, a good many mills will 
have (0 quit entirely if the industry is 
to function on a profit basis. 

While the situation is discouraging, 
there ; not seem to be much that can 
be doi Scratching around for orders 
results in but few sales. Demand for 
soft wheat flour simply does not exist in 
the requisite volume to permit satisfac- 
tory op ration. When this is considered 
in conjunction with the known reduction 
in the number and operating capacity 
of soft wheat mills, and the increase in 
population, the thought is inevitably 
suggested that there must have been a 
materia! falling off in the consumption 
of flour in the country. 

The four situation, in and of itself 
alone, would be quite enough to worry 
the miller, but there is added to that 
certain difficulties about his raw material 
and protecting himself from losses on 
that score. Without a carrying charge, 
and with cash wheat at a premium, with 
no hedging market for soft wheat and 
the futures moving up and down without 
rhyme or reason and in response to the 
sport of speculators, just what measures 
can be taken in the way of protection 
on cash wheat stocks becomes a serious 
problem. It is easy to make mistakes 
and incur losses on this end of the busi- 
ness, 

The only hedge for the soft wheat 
miller is in the sale of flour; flour is 
hard to sell, and some’ wheat must be 
carried. Every once in a while one hears 
of some sale at a price which appar- 
ently does not carry any conversion 
charge. Flour buyers may have their 
problems also, but they are buying their 
flour cheap enough. The big Sayers 
come pretty near naming their own 
prices at present, 

The worst-of it is that no improve- 
ment is in prospect for the balance of 
the crop. The outlook is not for a big 
crop of soft wheat, and hence there is 
no certainty that the premium situation 
on cash) wheat will not continue. At the 
moment, the only sure solution of that 
Problem seems to be in growing more 
wheat, and that may be bad for the 
farmer unless it be accomplished by se- 
curing a much larger yield per acre. 
an is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 

1 ont 


y moderate sales for compara- 


tively near-by shipment. An order for 
1,000 bbls looks big. Sales of single cars 


are eagerly sought after. Movement of 
Wheat ‘Ss comparatively light, yet millers 
believe that there is plenty of it back to 
last through the crop. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
Wheat. The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade was $1.67% bu for No. 2 red, 


Toledo rate points, April 9. 
: Soft winter wheat standard patent 
Our was quoted, April 9, at $8.20@8.35 


bbl, and 


local springs at $8.50@8.60, in 


98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 


with a 


combined weekly capacity of 





48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Cr ED, wha dab a 6b we'ewee 33,500 70 

Pee. WEEE “wes ccagecse 33,850 70% 
Se SD.) Vnees wee ens oaeee 24,500 51 
PWS PORTH GRO onc cciccece 33,900 74 
Three years ago .......... 22,300 46 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 4-10 ........ 69,660 34,969 50 
Previous week .... 57,750 28,595 49 
WORF BHO cccccccesr 77,700 37,542 48 
Two years ago..... 68,310 46,246 67 
Three years ago... 71,010 81,611 44 


Receipts and shipments at Toledo for 
the week ending April 10: 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Wheat, bus.. 98,000 657,745 311,200 46,500 

Corn, bus.... 43,750 49,150 22,500 24,965 

Oats, bus.... 61,500 42,270 63,300 56,500 
NOTES 


Paul C. Guignon, manager of the 
Aviston (Ill.). Milling Co., was in Cin- 
cinnati last week. 


Claude J. Shockey and Peter Hipp, 
Napoleon, have purchased the Snyder 
Flour Mill & Elevator, Holgate, for a 
reported consideration of $20,000. 


Howard Tomlinson, of the National 
Biscuit Co., and son of the president, R. 
C. Tomlinson, New York, visited the 
plant of the National Milling Co. last 
week. 

V. M. Parshall, formerly traffic man- 
ager for the Amendt Milling Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., is now traffic director for the 
New York State Agricultural Bureau at 
Albany. 

Edward Montgomery, recently repre- 
senting the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, in Toledo, is now connected 
with the Richardson Co., Lockland, at- 
tached to its Cleveland office. 


V. E. Butler, of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., who has just returned from a trip 
over Oklahoma and Kansas, is quoted as 
saying that he never saw such a fine 
prospect for wheat. It is his opinion 
that the claims of Kansas for 200,000,- 
000 bus and Oklahoma for 100,000,000 
are justified by present indications. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour business in the Southeast last 
week was extremely quiet, the aggregate 
volume of new sales probably being the 
smallest of the year. Buyers have 
reached a point where little interest is 
manifested in purchases, except small 
lots to meet urgent demands. Shipping 
directions on old contracts include the 
major part of the business being han- 
dled, specifications being fair, although 
it is generally thought that the aggre- 
gate volume of unfilled orders has been 
greatly reduced. Great interest is being 
taken in the reports on the winter wheat 
crops. The situation in the market is 
such that the average buyer is expected 
to operate on a small scale until there 
are definite new crop developments. 

Flour prices were not materially 
changed last week. Quotations, on April 
10: best short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$9.50@10 bbl; standard patent, $9.25@ 
9.50; straights, $8.50@9; first clears, 
$7.50@8. 

Moderate demand for Minnesota and 
western flours is reported by rehandlers. 
Quotations, April 10: spring wheat first 

atent, 98-lb cottons, $9.25@9.75 bbl; 

ard winter short patent, $8.50@9; 
standard grades, 30@60c less. 

Movement of wheat is slow. Mills 
have been going into their surplus stocks 
recently in meeting running needs. No. 


2 red, with bill, on April 10, was quoted 
$1.84@1.86 bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 4-10 ....... 168,520 87,567 62.2 
Previous week .. 166,020 91,566 65.1 
Year ago ....... 159,720 82,986 61.9 
Two years ago... 204,420 107,617 62.3 
Three years ago.. 190,980 96,821 60.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 10 April 3 
Flour, bbls ............. 44,500 45,000 
WRAt, BOS ..csesccvvece 628,500 448,000 
Cate, BOS .ncccccecevees 186,500 190,500 
Cate, BRS cccsccscovcses 299,000 300,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 184 cars. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, has 
been in St. Louis and Chicago on _ busi- 
ness. 

Fire at Alexandria, Va., recently de- 
stroyed Forbes Bros.’ flour mill and the 
grist mill of Walter Roberts, causing an 
estimated loss of $100,000. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, is in 
Knoxville on business, and before re- 
turning will go to Washington in the 
interest of the association. 


J. M. and J. T. Moore have sold large 
interests in the Ragland-Potter Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., Cookeville, to Ragland 
Bros. J. M. Moore will retire as man- 
ager of the Cookeville house of the com- 
pany. Joun Lerrrr. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market remained quiescent 
last week. Jobbers were taking a holi- 
day, some mills reported. Quotations, 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots, April 9: best soft winter patent 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, first patent $9.40, 
straights $8.75@9; Kansas hard winter 
patent, $9; spring, $9; clears, in jutes, 
first $6.25@8, second $5.75@6. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The market fluctuated rapidly last 
week. Flour business was disappointing 
from the standpoint of the miller, who 
expected higher prices. Buying was for 
immediate needs only, the trade appar- 
ently being unwilling to accept recent re- 
ductions as final. 

Quotations, April 9: northwestern 
spring patents $8.25@9.25 bbl, second 
patents $8.60@8.90; Kansas top patents 
$8.85@8.95, second patents $8.55@8.65; 
top winter patents $8.65@8.85, second 
patents $8.30@8.60. 

Joserpn A. Lestie, Jr. 





SOME OF GOD’S CREATURES 


Many years ago the head of a 
cracker baking concern, now 
grown great and powerful, oper- 
ated a much smaller business in 
Kansas City. On an occasion he 
needed some low grade flour for 
ginger snaps, and asked a miller 
friend for a price. 

“All right,” he said in response, 
“ship me two carloads.” 

“Why, John,” said the miller, 
“you don’t want two carloads; it 
will last you for months, and the 
worms will eat it up before you 
can possibly need it.” 

“No,” the buyer insisted, “I 
want two carloads.” 

Sure enough, a few months lat- 
er, the miller was called upon to 
take the flour back on account of 
its being wormy. The miller came 
to town and called at his custom- 
er’s office. The customer was full 
of wrath. The flour was at fault, 
and must be taken away at once. 

“Fault the devil,” said the mill- 
er. “I told you not to load up 
with that flour. Do you think we 
put them worms in? Do you be- 
lieve we went out and caught 
them worms and put them into 
that flour? No, sir. Them worms 
are an act of God; yes, sir, an act 
of God. That’s your flour, and 
you can do what you like with it.” 
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INTENSIVE SALESMANSHIP 

Sir: This house-to-house canvassing 
by millers is not in itself bad enough, 
but here are some of the deviations we 
have run across lately: 

(1) A certain mill canvassing in Wis- 
consin announced in the newspapers that 
its canvasser would each day give a $5 


gold piece to the first housewife who was 
found to be using that particular brand 
of flour. 


(2) A _ representative of a certain 
large mill appeared before the junior 
class of the high school in a certain town 
and told them that he would remain in 
town for two days, and would pay each 
student a commission of l5c per 24-lb 
cotton sack for each sack of flour sold 
in a house-to-house canvass. There was 
no specified date for taking out the 
purchases. The flour was all sold for 
the account of a certain grocer, and 
about 20 students worked the town for 
two days. A signed order entitled them 
to 15c on a 24-lb sack, and 30c on a 48- 
Ib sack. 

(3) Another well-known mill is 7 
ting out coupons with its family flour 
which can be redeemed for dishes or 
aluminum kitchen utensils at about half 
the retail price. 

Are not crockery dealers and hard- 
ware merchants entitled to a big “kick” 
on this? How quickly we millers would 
complain if flour was, in some mysteri- 
ous way, offcred to the consumers at 
about half retail price. 

“Non-INTENSIvVE.” 
* * 


Sir: The interesting article by B. D. 
Ingels, appearing in your issue of March 
10, “A Portland Cement Moral for the 
American Miller and Baker,” has come 
to my attention. 

Mr. Ingels evidently has intended to 
be quite complimentary in his remarks 
about the Portland cement industry, for 
which we are grateful. However, he 
makes one statement that is not in ac- 
cord with the facts as we know them, and 
I thought it might be well to call your at- 
tention to the discrepancy. This is in 
the third paragraph of the last column, 
where Mr. Ingels says, “Consider again, 
if you will, the wonderful efforts of an 
organization that in 12 years increases 
the price of its product threefold and its 
output 75 per cent.” 

Since Mr. Ingels has just made clear 
that the Portland Cement Association 
does not manufacture or sell cement, the 
objection is confined to the figures cited. 

Probably Mr. Ingels was comparing 
conditions in 1924 and 1912, since data 
on the average factory price per barrel 
in 1925 are not fet available. The aver- 
age price in 1912 was as low as it has ever 
been, yet the 1924 average price was only 
2.26 times that of 1912, according to the 
annual reports of the United States 
Geological Survey. In fact the average 
price of 1920, which was the highest ever 
reached, was only 2.49 times that of the 
1912 figure. These prices are the mill 
nets realized by the manufacturers. Of 
course general price levels have ad- 
vanced largely in this same period. 

This price ratio, then, varies consid- 
erably with the years chosen for com- 
parison. Had 1913 been compared with 
1924, the average price per barrel for 
the latter year yould have been found 
to be only 1.83 times that of 1913 in- 
stead of the 2.26 ratio for 1924 and 1912, 
and the “threefold” ratio mentioned by 
Mr. Ingels. If the 1925 figures were 
available the ratio of that year to 1918 
would be under 1.83, as the average 
rice undoubtedly declined somewhat 
ast year. 

In 1924, production was 81 per cent 
greater than that of 1912, instead of 75 
per cent, as mentioned by Mr. Ingels. 

While appreciative of Mr. Ingel’s com- 
mendation, I regret that this particular 
part of his comments may subject the 
industry to the undeserved criticism of 
some of your readers. 

W. M. Kiwrwey, 
Gen. Mgr. Portland Cement Assn. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
EXAMINES BLEACHING 


Departmental Committee Is Considering Ad- 
visability of Prohibiting the Bleaching 
of Flour—Importers Would Benefit 


Lonpon, Enea., March 25.—A question 
was asked in Parliament this week with 
regard to the bleaching of flour, and in 
reply the parliamentary secretary of the 
ministry of health said that a depart- 
mental committee was _ considering 
whether it was desirable in the interests 
of the public health that the treatment 
of flour with chemical substances should 
be prohibited or restricted. 

This question and answer are of out- 
standing importance to importers and 
exporters of flour, for should bleaching 
be prohibited, it will mean that import- 
ed and British flours will be on the same 
footing. Through the application of 
chemicals, British mills are able to pro- 
duce a flour that can undersell imported 
flour on account of its attractive ap- 
pearance, but its bread making qualities 
are by no means equal to the imported 
product. : 

The result of the committee’s finding 
is awaited with mixed feelings by those 
concerned, according to whether they be 
miller, importer or chemical manufac- 
turer. 


BLAMES FLAVORLESS BREAD 
FOR SMALLER CONSUMPTION 


Lonvon, Ena., March 25.—The falling 
off in bread sales is exercising the minds 
of all concerned with the merchandising 
of flour and the making of bread. In 
an editorial which recently appeared in 
the Journeymen’s Magazine it is stated 
that the slump in the sale of bread is 
due to the lack of flavor in the modern 
loaf. It is asserted that everything is 
sacrificed to bulk and color, and a de- 
sire to get as much water into the flour 
as possible. With wonderful baking 
machinery, and all the ingenuity of mod- 
ern science, the English baking trade is 
today turning out the best looking but 
the worst tasting bread it ever made, 
the author of the article holds. He goes 
on to say that there is no baker with 30 
or 40 years’ experience who does not 
admit that the old-fashioned loaf sold 
in larger quantities because it had a 
delicious, nutty flavor which tempted the 
appetite. 

There are many arguments in favor of 
color, he states, but this desire for color 
among the public has been deliberately 
created by the baker and to his own 
detriment. It is believed that the at- 
tacks upon the white loaf on the ground 
of its food value are not without foun- 
dation, and the writer asserts that it 
will only be when the bakers realize the 
possibilities of making a loaf with flavor 
that another era of big business will 
arise. The writer of the article makes 
no complaint about the chief ingredient 
of the loaf, but states that the baker 
makes the mistake of letting the ma- 
chine do the work instead of employing 
human craftsmanship. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the opinion is freely expressed that 
most of the trouble lies in the chemicals 
contained in modern flour. 








OREGON MILLER VISITS LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena., March 24.—A. M. 
Scott, of the Astoria Flouring Mills Co., 
Portland, Oregon, spent a few days in 
London this week prior to his sailing 
for home on March 27. He has been 


visiting his mill’s connections on the 
Continent and in Scotland. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Enea., March 24.—A week of 
idleness has passed, and flour handlers 
are wondering how long they must wait 
before there is some renewal of business. 
London bakers undoubtedly bought, 
week before last, sufficient supplies for 
their needs for the next month or six 
weeks, London millers securing most of 
the business at very unprofitable prices. 
Owing to small stocks, importers only 
secured a small share, but speaking gen- 
erally, the sales made showed sellers a 
profit. 

Importers Waiting.—The importer has 
apparently very wisely been waiting un- 
til the demand justifies purchases. Such 
action may produce small business, but 
it means a profit. Furthermore, it would 
seem that, in spite of the recent small 
European shipments, it will pay him to 
continue the waiting game. There ap- 
pears to be little need for anxiety on 
the part of buyers as to future wheat 
supplies. With open water so near at 
hand bringing increased shipments from 
Canada and continued pressure from 
Argentina, lower prices may be antici- 
pated. In addition there is the excellent 
American winter wheat prospect. 

Imported Flours.—Flour prices from 
Canada have fluctuated most. Canadian 
top patents are offered at 44s 6d@46s, 
but no one seems to be interested. Ca- 
nadian export patents are offered at 42s 
@43s 3d, c.i.f., but, although the market 
is firmer today, buyers will not pay 
these prices. Canadian flour, milled in 
bond in the United States, is nominally 
44s 3d, c.i.f. Canadian winter wheat 90 
per cent patents are quoted at 39s 6d, 
cif. Australian flour is unchanged, 
shippers asking 40s, c.i.f., for shipment, 
while there are sellers of afloat parcels 
at 39s 6d. Argentine low grades are 
offered at 20s 8d, c.i.f., but demand is 
slow. Minneapolis low grades are quot- 
ed at 30s@30s 6d, Canadian low grades 
at 81s, ci.f., while continental low 
grades are quoted at 21s 3d@22s 3d, 
cif. 


Home Milled Flour.—With higher 
wheat markets, London millers have ad- 
vanced their flour Is 6d sack, bringing 
the official price for straight run up to 
47s, delivered. This price is theoretical- 
ly competitive with imported flours, but 
they are willing to accept 2s less than 
the official figure. 

Flour Arrivals—aArrivals of flour 
have increased this week, Australian be- 
ing in evidence. The quantities are as 
follows, in sacks of 280 lbs each: from 
the United States, 7,950; Canada, 5,875; 
Australia, 12,838; Argentina, 1,953; 
Continent, 791; coastwise, 800. 

Wheat Prices——Wheat is quiet, and 
prices show an all round decline, even 
near at hand parcels being somewhat 
weak, 


Liverroot, Enc., March 24.—There is 
no improvement in the flour trade. 
Millers still find difficulty in selling home 
milled for future delivery. Imported 
flour is very quiet, both on spot and for 
shipment. 

Flour Prices.—Canadian millers are 
offering export patents for April ship- 
ment at 42@43s, c.i.f., but Australians 
are steady at 40s. Low grade flours 
are very quiet. American second clears 
are offered at 30s 6d, but this is far 
above buyers’ ideas. Argentine low 
grade is steady, without any pressure to 
sell, at £8 5s ton, May-June shipments. 


Wheat.—No heavy trading is reported, 
but demand is more general. The 
supply afloat again shows a moder- 
ate decrease. Small shipments to Eu- 
rope helped to keep prices moving up- 
ward, and the rally in the exchange 
value of the Argentine dollar has like- 
wise been a factor. 

In view of the poor quality of the 
Argentine crop, it follows that demand 
for the remaining Canadian supply will 
be greater than it otherwise would have 
been, and all that the dominion can of- 
fer should be absorbed without diffi- 
culty. If the next American crop main- 
tains its high promise, the difference 
between old and new crops may widen, 
but of course the big premium on May 
wheat is bound to draw out reserves 
from all quarters. Indeed, this is al- 
ready happening, and these supplies will 
act as a drag on the market next month. 
It is expected that new crop American 
offers will not be without some influence 
on European prices for old crop, but it 
is difficult to think that these distant 
supplies can greatly affect prices for 
ready wheat in Europe between now and 
the end of the season. 


Giascow, Scottanp, March 23,—The 
main trouble, as Scottish flour importers 
view the market, is the continued re- 
ceipt of wheat consigned by the Cana- 
dian pool. This makes trading very dif- 
ficult for the dealer in imported flour. 
The pool is holding out in North Amer- 
ica for the full price, while there are 
consignments available here for home 
millers to pick up at cheap prices. The 
consequence is that home millers can 
constantly undersell importers, 

Home Milled Flours.—The nominal 
rates for home milled flour, quoted on 
the c.i.f. basis, are 41s@44s 6d per sack 
of 280 lbs, but millers have been doing 
business at far below this. 

Imported Flours.—Manitobas are of- 
fered at 43s 6d@44s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 
The fine prospects for the Kansas crop 
are a steadying influence on the market 
for this class of flour. Canadian win- 
ters are about 40s; Australian patents, 
41s 6d on spot and 40s@40s 9d for ship- 
ment. 

Betrast, IreELaAnpD, March 23.—The bet- 
ter feeling in the flour trade reported a 
week ago has not been maintained, due 
to irregularity of quotations. As an il- 
lustration of the difficulty importers 
have to contend with, one over-sea mill 
varied its price four times in six days 
and all the variations were inside 1s a 
sack, finally closing about 9d down. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
are very anxious to obtain orders, and 
the northern millers, principally con- 
fining their attention to soft winters, 
have been offering flour at 44@52s, de- 
livered. In the south the price is 46s, 
delivered, and compared with this 
American prices are too dear. English 
mills have been offering their soft win- 
ter wheat patents on a very low basis, 
one quoting as low as 44s, delivered. 

Imported Flowrs.—Canadian strong 
patents are quoted at 43s, c.i.f., Belfast, 
April shipment from seaboard. As far 
as can be gathered, very few sales were 
made. Buffalo milled flours have been 
too dear, though some business was done 
at 44s, c.i.f., Belfast. Australian flours 


are still quoted at about 43s, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. 








HOME TRUTHS FROM 
AN ENGLISH MILLER 


English Millers Classified as Complacently 
Stupid, Dish t and Selfish—Major 
Reynolds’ Plea for Action 


Lonvon, Ena., March 25.—The Na- 
tional Association of British and [rish 
Millers recently held a meeting in Lon- 
don for the election of a predident for 
the ensuing year. Contrary to custom, 
Major P. R. Reynolds, the president 
now in office, was asked to continue ip 
that capacity for another year on ac- 
count of the trade reorganization scheme 
he is trying to launch. In the course of 
his speech, in which he expressed his 
willingness to accept office for another 
year, he referred to the importance of 
this scheme being supported by all. He 
said that nothing could be done until 
there was a change of heart in the trade. 
Why could not millers get the habit of 
honesty with themselves, and then they 
would gradually acquire the habit of 
honesty with one another. More than 
voluntary proposals, more than gentle- 
manly agreements, were needed; action 
was required, not high sounding words; 
they must have a common bond through- 
out the trade; they must get together in 
some form. 

The capacity of the country compared 
to the consumptive demand was too 
great and that capacity was not all in 
the big mills. The only permanent cure 
for their difficulties was to get rid of 
some of that capacity. That could be 
done either by the owners of mills being 
broken or by the capacity being pur- 
chased. They did not wish to adopt 
the first process, as it would be costly, 
and, in fact, there was no solution in a 
fight to the tinish, The only method 
was reduction by agreement. 

It would appear that one of the ob- 
stacles with which the scheme is faced 
at present is the unwillingness of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, which 
operates several mills, to join the move- 
ment, and Major Reynolds asserted that, 
if the scheme were to be successful, 
there must be common action by 100 per 
cent of the millers of the country. 

A short discussion followed, during 
which the Hon. C. Phillimore, son of 
Lord Phillimore, made some very caus- 
tic remarks about English millers, of 
whom he is one, as he owns and operates 
a mill at Sonning, near Reading, on the 
River Thames. He said that the millers 
seemed to be a complacently stupid, 
dishonest, selfish lot of Englishmen—in 
fact, they were the most stupid lot of 
people he had ever had to deal with in 
his life. They seemed to revel in all 
the stupidities of the Englishman and 
to have very few compensating acvan- 
tages. Possibly they thought they were 
going to muddle through, but the only 
way, in his opinion, to benefit the trade 
was for them to consider the question 
of constructive policy which Major 
Reynolds proposed to put before them. 
If the millers could not be honest of 
their own accord they must be forced 
to be. 

It was decided that the usual annual 
convention should not be held this year, 
but that there would be a meeting ™ 
London, preceded on the previous eve 
ning by a reception, dance and the al- 
nual banquet. 








According to a Canadian government 
statement, the total amount of Canadian 
and United States grain shipped through 
Montreal and Vancouver last year was 
206,316,620 bus. 
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Old London to Lose Its 
“Little Green Shop” 


HERE is a little, old-fashioned shop 
T close to the Bank of England, in 
the very heart of the City of Lon- 
don, whcre viands and wines have been 


served daily—except on Sundays—for no 


less than 250 years. It has kept its own 
peculiar and particular characteristics 
all down the long stretch of years, while 
a continuous stream of London citizens 
have met there convivially to sip their 
sherry or their soup, incidentally making 
fortunes and unmaking them, talking 
scandal, politics or heroics, and have 
passed the way of all flesh, while the 
little green shop remains blinking with 
its triple eyes upon the Bank of Eng- 
land and its windowless walls, the Royal 
Exchange, and the ceaseless flow of traf- 
fic, hman and vehicular. It offers a fa- 
vorite rendezvous for aldermen, bankers, 
merchants and brokers, and has the rep- 
utation of being able to offer cuisine and 
wines unequaled elsewhere in the city. 
It is especially famous for its real tur- 
tle soup, hot sausage rolls, plum cake 
and old-fashioned biscuits, the latter 
usually being washed down with excel- 
lent sherry or port. 

It is a most unpretentious little shop, 
sandwiched in between magnificent mod- 
ern office buildings, but its front is a 
delightful specimen of the London which 
has been immortalized by George Cruik- 
shank. Its window is in three sections, 


each formed of small squares of glass, 
beneath which is some ornamental iron- 
work, forming a grill to the underground 
kitchens and bakehouse, which were aban- 
doned for more up-to-date equipment 
in the top of the building several years 
ago. Above the window and the small 
old door, leading into a bar with a saw- 
dust sprinkled floor, is written the sign, 
Birch, Birch & Co., while jutting out 
from the stonework above this name is 
the iron stanchion on which used to swing 


the signboard whereon was painted the 
emblem of the firm to guide those who 
Were not lettered in the olden days. 
Every bank, office and shop, as well as 
Inns, had a signboard, in the days of 
yore, each bearing its respective emblem, 
and some of the banking houses in Lom- 


bard Street have retained the custom. 
The present proprietors of the “Little 
Green Shop” are no longer Birch, Birch 
& Co., but Ring & Brymer, who have 
Sprung from the old stock. The founder 
of the firm was a certain Samuel Hor- 
ton, who acquired the premises in 1670, 
in the reign of good Queen Anne. Sub- 
Sequently he took Samuel Birch into 
partnership, who in course of time be- 
came the head of the firm, and the pres- 
ent proprietors are related by marriage 
to the Birch family. The shop has al- 
Ways been known by the familiar name 
of “Birch’s,” and old Samuel Birch was 
_ only an expert in the culinary art 
ut no mean poet, orator and dramatist. 
€ became a member of that very august 
rn known as the Corporation of the 
ty of London, was elected an alderman, 
and finally lord mayor of London. In 
the old-fashioned bar of the little shop 





The Little Green Shop, Known as Birch’s to Generations of Londoners, Was Opened 
by Samuel Birch in 1670 
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The Bar and Buffet at Birch’s, London 








The Old Ovens at Birch’s, Under the Roadway of Cornhill, Were in Daily Use Until 
a Few Years Ago 
Photographs Copyrighted by Graphic Photo Union 


there is a Chippendale seat which be- 
longed to Samuel Birch, and which has 
always stood in the same place. Many 
noted personages have sat upon that old 
piece of furniture, among them the first 
Lord Rosebery. 

For years without number—probably 
since the days when Samuel Birch was 
lord mayor of London—Birch, Birch & 
Co. have furnished the sumptuous ban- 
quet that is always given in the Guild- 
hall by the lord mayor at the time he en- 
ters upon his term of office. They have 
also catered for all the luncheons and 
banquets at which kings, queens, emper- 
ors, empresses, princes and great men 
of many countries have been entertained 
by the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don. One of the greatest entertainments 
they ever furnished was that given by 
the lord mayor and citizens of London 
to Queen Victoria on her accession to the 
throne in 1837, and in the window of the 
little shop is to be seen the replica of the 
crown which stood upon the center table 
on that occasion. It was Birch, Birch 
& Co. who supplied the luncheon served 
on board the Resolution, in 1773, when 
Captain Cook set out on his voyage of 
discovery, and also on the Endurance, 
in 1914, when Sir Ernest Shackleton 
started on his adventurous expedition to 
the antarctic seas. 

As aforesaid, the bakery and kitchens 
of the firm were formerly below ground, 
but the bakery has of recent years been 
moved to the top of the building and 
equipped with modern machinery, while 
spacious stores and kitchens were ac- 
quired elsewhere. The old oven, built 
into the wall in the basement, has been 
preserved, and is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

The firm is obliged to vacate its present 
premises to make room for the extension 
of one of the large city banks, and soon 


will remove to more commodious prem- 
ises in Old Broad Street, which from the 
outside will present much the same ap- 
pearance as the “Little Green Shop” on 
Cornhill. The historic old shop front will 
be preserved in the South Kensington 
Museum, as it is considered far too pic- 
turesque and interesting a remnant of 
Old London Town to be destroyed. 
L. F. Brozxman. 


MORE OPTIMISTIC TONE 
IN AMSTERDAM MARKET 


AmsTerpAM, Hoittanp, March 22.— 
There is a better feeling in the market 
and more inclination to entertain busi- 
ness, although demand is not general. 
Early in the week, when prices were on 
a fair level, several buyers availed them- 
selves of offers, but later there was a 
sudden rise in the wheat markets abroad 
which produced a waiting attitude 
among buyers which was justified by a 
subsequent decline. 

Home millers’ quotations are only 
slightly changed, and they have paid no 
attention to foreign fluctuations. Their 
price is equal to $7.70 per 100 kilos, ex- 
mill. This must be taken as the basis 
of the market here, and compared with 
it most of the United States offers are 
out of line, but there have been a couple 
which received consideration, one being 
for a blended patent from a northwest- 
ern mill, at $8.32, c.if., early shipment. 
Offers from southern millers of hard 
winter wheat patent flour are too far 
out of line to receive consideration, but 
a couple of first clear found buyers, 
although the quantity was not large, as 
the outlet for such flour is limited. 

Canadian flour is offered sparsely, and 
prices are somewhat above parity in 
most cases, yet some sales proved pos- 
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sible for early shipment at $8.06 for ex- 
port patent flour. A.new feature was 
the sale of Kansas hard wheat patent 
flour from the new crop at $8.10. This 
proves that importers do not yet feel 
themselves beaten where American flour 
is concerned, and that some at least feel 
inclined to do business even under con- 
ditions which may bring great surprises. 

Belgian flour keeps its hold on the 
market, and where delivery does not 
cause any loss of time as against home 
milled flour, it can comparatively com- 
mand the best price. Its average price 
is equal to $8.10, being slightly below 
the home milled commodity. It is said 
that many master bakers rank it in no 
case below the general run of Holland 
milled flour. 

The weather has turned cold, with se- 
vere frost for the time of the year. 
Should it continue long, it would un- 
doubtedly cause damage to the winter 
crops, which are quite unprotected, al- 
though in a fairly forward condition. 


DEPRESSION CONTINUES IN 
EASTERN EUROPEAN MILLING 


Drespen, Germany, March 18.—Re- 
ports on milling industries in eastern 
Europe show continued economic depres- 
sion, with the large mills of Czechoslo- 
vakia working three days less than a 
week. Many of the smaller ones have 
been operating on a still narrower mar- 
gin, while flour surpluses obviate the 
necessity of any further grinding. 

Similar bad conditions are found in 
the agriculture of this state. At the last 
meeting of the Czechoslovakian agricul- 
tural association a resolution was drawn 
up to oppose the existing commerce and 
tariff policies. It favors prohibition of 
the importation of cattle, meat, grain, 
and flour. 

The Austrian milling industry is hav- 
ing the same experience, principally 
caused by the commercial treaty recent- 
ly ratified by Hungary and Austria. In 
consequence of this treaty, Austria has 
had to reduce the duty on flour imported 
from Hungary by 50 per cent. Lack of 
credit is further injuring Austrian mill- 
ing, and those of this country are sup- 
porting the agricultural groups, which 
have demanded increased duties on flour 
imported by their government. 

Hersert FiscHer. 








RUSSIAN RAILWAY TROUBLES 

Lonpon, Ene., March 18.—Very seri- 
ous conditions prevail in Russia at pres- 
ent on account of a scarcity of fuel. 
According to an official statement, 7,000 
trucks of grain have been accumulated 
at three railway junctions around Tam- 
bov, in southern Russia, and some of 
the grain is spoiling. In other districts 
the scarcity of trucks has made it im- 
possible to load the grain, and the rail- 
way warehouses contain more than 30,- 
000 tons awaiting transport. This short- 
age threatens to disorganize the whole 
economic system of Russia. 





Shipments of grain through Montreal 
harbor last year totaled 171,543,326 bus. 


























































































TORONTO 
In the domestic market, demand for 
spring wheat flour is poor, and mills re- 
port that only an occasional sale is being 


made. This is not unusual during the 
Easter season, and is causing no anxiety. 
Presumably, buyers have covered their 
requirements well in advance and will be 
in the market again as soon as stocks are 
depleted. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, April 10: 


April 10 April 3 
Top patents . $8.60 $8.60 
Patents ..... 8.35 8.35 
Seconds ..... 8.10 8.10 
First clears . 7.00 7.00 
Low grade . 5.10 6.10 
Feed flour .. 4.60 4.60 


All prices are per barrel in 98-Ib jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Mills report little 
business in winter wheat flour, owing to 
searcity of grain. Farmers are not de- 
livering, due to bad roads, and it is also 
thought that milling grades are becom- 
ing searce and there is little more to 


market. Mills, therefore, are disinclined 
to book orders for flour. Prices last 
week declined about 15c. Quotations, 


April 10: car lots, 90 per cent patent, 
in secondhand jute bags $6.15 bbl, track, 
Montreal, and $6 Toronto; bulk lots for 
export in buyers’ bags, $6 bbl, seaboard. 

Export Trade,—Last week was a good 
one in exporting markets for Canadian 
spring wheat flour mills. Sales showed 
improvement, particularly to the United 
Kingdom, and the Continent also did 
some buying. Inquiry continues fairly 
brisk, but complaints of present levels 
being unprofitable are heard, Prices for 
April shipment advanced 6d, Quotations, 
April 10: export spring patents, in 140-lb 
jutes, 43s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., London, 
April shipment, and 42s 6d for May, 
with 6d more to other British ports. 

Ontario winters are not selling for ex- 
port. Shippers are unable to accept 
prices offered, as they are fully 2s below 
their ideas of value. On April 10, mills 
were asking 40s 6d@41s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

WHEAT 

Milling grades of Ontario winter wheat 
are hard to get. It is probable there is 
not much more in farmers’ hands to mar- 
ket. In any case, deliveries are not be- 
ing made, and mills are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get supplies. Quo- 
tations, April 10: No. 2 red or white 
$1.30 bu in wagon lots at country points, 
or $1.35@1.38 in cars, delivered. 

Western spring wheat is in good de- 
mand in Ontario. Mills require it for 
their export orders for flour, and are 
steady buyers. Prices advanced 2%c bu 
last week, and on April 10 No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted at $1.64 bu, track, Bay 
ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The market for these grains is active. 
Oats are in good demand for export, and 
both Ontario and western grown grain 
have advanced 2c bu. Stocks at Bay 
ports are about cleaned up. Quotations, 
April 10: Ontario oats 48@45c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 60@63c; rye, 75@80c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow 85c, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 1 Canadian western 
feed oats, 50'c, ¢.i.f., Bay ports. 


NOTES 


Crane & Baird, grain brokers, Toronto, 
recently got judgment for $1,700 and 
costs in a suit against Tolmie & Co. for 
incomplete delivery on a purchase of 
fall wheat. 

The plant of the Campbell’s Bay 
(Que.) Milling Co, burned on April 5. 
The estimated loss is $25,000, and insur- 
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Merger Reports Improbable 


Toronto, Ont—Rumors of millin 
have been going the rounds of the 
much foundation in fact. 


mergers and combinations in Canada, which 
aily press in the past few weeks, have not 
There is no evidence in the trade to show that any- 


thing of this kind is on foot, and millers who might be expected to know the facts 


are quite at a loss to explain the source of such stories. 
there is nothing in the present state of the milling trade to encourage new 
For various reasons, over which those in the business have little or no 


tions. 


As a matter of fact, 
promo- 


control, the earnings of most Canadian milling companies are at present unusually 


meager, and the disposition is to keep out of further commitments. 


Moreover, the 


number of companies now in the business in a major way is about as small as it 
is likely to be. A reduction in the number of mills would suit the need of the 


times much better. 


Canada has too much millin 


capacity to permit profitable 


operation by each of the existing companies of all the units under its control. 


Rumors Are Circulated 


Toronto, Ont.—It was reported from Calgary that a meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., was to be held there on April 9 for the 


purpose of considering the sale of the holdings of this compan 
It is not stated who are the prospective purchasers. The Alberta Pacific 


to eastern capital. 
rain 


Co., Ltd., is controlled by Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., which has other ele- 
vator and milling interests in western Canada, 
Press reports from Vancouver state that Spillers has already sold its terminal 


elevator in that city, and that outside capital is ex 


cted to finance a flour milling 


and grain exporting company which will operate throughout the prairie provinces. 
This seems to be one of the innumerable rumors circulating throughout the trade 
regarding the Spillers business in Canada, and it is doubtful if the report has any 


foundation in fact. 








ance was only $10,000, The mill had a 
capacity of 40 bbls per day, and was the 
only one in that district. It is expected 
that it will be rebuilt. 

Canadian wheat in store on this side of 
the Atlantic at the end of March was 
107,000,000 bus, against 79,000,000 a year 
ago and 124,000,000 two years ago. Ca- 
nadian millers are somewhat concerned 
to know just how much of this grain is 
millable. Certainly the quantity that 
will reach No. 8 northern or better is 
small, in comparison with the total. Pre- 
miums for milling grades may easily pre- 
vail for the rest of the crop year, and it 
is this fact that makes forward selling 
of flour risky. 

The amount of wheat ground in Cana- 
dian mills in February last was about 
600,000 bus less than in the same month 
of 1925. For the crop year to that 
month it also was smaller by nearly 500,- 
000 bus. February of this year was a 
better month than January, but com- 
pared with previous months it was the 
smallest since August. Millers would 
not mind so much a slight falling off in 
production if their profits would only 
show a proper relation to the amount of 
business done, 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour prices remain un- 
changed, fancy patents being listed on 
April 10 at $9.05 bbl in jute 98's, f.o.b., 
Vancouver. Sales are extremely light, 
and buyers are generally convinced that 
srices will work to considerably lower 
levels. Demand from the Orient is very 
slack, only occasional small lots of spe- 
cial brands being worked. No further 
sales have been reported to the United 
Kingdom, and the flour business is at a 
standstill. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver are 
considerably firmer. No. 1 northern was 
quoted at 5c bu over Winnipeg May on 
April 10, and all offerings at this price 
were greedily picked up. No. 2 northern 
was quoted at Winnipeg May price, No. 
8 northern 7c under Winnipeg May, No. 
4 wheat 14c under and No, 5 wheat 28c 
under. There is a good demand for No. 
2 and No. 8 northern. The premium on 
the latter grade advanced 2c last week. 
There is no export demand from the 
Orient, but United Kingdom and con- 
tinental buyers have been buying almost 


every day, although the quantity pur- 


chased does not run into very high fig- 
ures. 
- - 

T. A. Crerar, president of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, and J. 
R. Murray, assistant general manager, 
were recent visitors in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
remains inactive, except for a moderate 
volume in mixed cars. Stocks at coun- 
try points are said to be heavy, and it is 
thought unlikely that trade will receive 
any fresh impetus until they are deplet- 
ed. Mills have had some inquiries from 
outside markets, but no sales were 
made, and export trade is practically 
dead. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 10, at $8.55 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.95, and first 
clears at $6.35, Fort William basis; cot- 
ton, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 830@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-—Futures—, 

Cas Ma July 

(0 ES tee $1.52% $1.49% $1.46% 
‘i Saree 1.62% 1.49% 46% 
Me.  440cee% 1.62% 1.49% 1.46% 
5 A 1.54% 1.51% 1.48% 
i Sea 1.52% 1.49% 1.46% 
Bee BO wwssses 1.54% 1.61 1.48% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the six days ending April 8 averaged 
54 cars per day, compared with 70 for 
the preceding week, and 223 for the cor- 
responding period in 1925. 

The market displayed a firmer tone 
throughout last week, and prices showed 
a slight gain. At the opening, export 
buying was almost totally ree: Beg but 
this improved later, and some satisfac- 
tory trade was accomplished. It is be- 
lieved in grain circles here that stocks 
of grain in the East are now disposed 
of, and that export demand is due to im- 

rove. An early opening of navigation 

as been checked by continued cold 
weather, which has had its effect upon 
export demand. Toward the end of the 
week, outside news of a bullish nature 
caused an advance in prices, when a 
considerable quantity of wheat was put 
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on the market. The cash grain market 
was again without feature. Some days 
brought out a fair call for tough and off 
grades, but on April 10 the demand was 
for the high grades. Exporters and 
shippers did very little, and millers were 
poor buyers, on account of the restricted 
call for flour. 

Some improvement has been noted in 
the coarse grain market, and a fair 
amount of new business was recorded. 
Domestic and export inquiry for oats 
and barley has been fairly good. Rye 
was inactive, and prices declined. (uo- 
tations, April 10: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 52%c bu; barley, 63%c; rye, 
87 Yee. 

NOTES 

H. A. Murphy, of the Contin«ntal 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was a_ rvcent 
visitor in Winnipeg. 

Building and construction wor: in 
Winnipeg is making a good start this 
spring, and, according to reports by |ocal 
steel and iron works, a number of «rain 


elevators are to be constructed this sea- 
son. 
Two members recently elected t. the 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange are C. \I. T, 
Stevenson, grain broker, Minne: polis, 
and H. A. Rumsey, president of /tum- 
sey & Co., commission merchants, Chi- 
cago. 

Saskatchewan produced more thin 50 


per cent of all registered seed vrain 
grown in Canada last season, During the 
spring of 1925, some 55,000 bus regis- 


tered grain had been handled by the reg- 
istered seed growers’ co-operative asso- 
ciation at Moose Jaw, Sask., and m»rket- 
ed to farmers of that province. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour was quiet last week, 
demand being poor, with compar:tively 
few sales. Quotations remained un- 
changed, and closed on April 10 «s fol- 
lows: first patents $8.60 bbl, seconds 


$8.10, bakers $7.90, jute, ex-track, less 
10¢ bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour also moved : lowly 
all week, and prices held withou! fluc- 


tuation. Closing quotations, April 10: 

car lots, $6.10@6.15 bbl, secondhand 

jute, ex-track; broken lots, $6.35@(.40. 
* * 


Representatives of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council complained last wee that 
three bakery firms in Montreal were re- 
ceiving a quantity of their printed mat- 
ter direct from the United States, bear- 
ing the mark “U. S. A.” They asked 
the labor unions to boycott the o‘fend- 
ing bakers until they decided to have 
their printing done locally. 

A. E. Prexks. 


INTEREST IN HUDSON’S BAY 
RAILWAY CONTINUED 


Epmonton, Atta.—Alberta is not near- 
ly so much interested in the proposal to 
complete the Hudson’s Bay Railway as 
are its two sister provinces. It regards 
the Vancouver-Pacific route as its ntural 
and logical outlet to the world’s markets, 
and the time is approaching when «1! its 
wheat will go out that way. The dividing 
line between West and East, in terins of 
grain shipping economy, has been put by 
freight experts a short distance over the 
Alberta boundary into Saskatch« wan; 
and that means that, whatever Saskatch- 
ewan may do, the whole of Alberta 18 
within the western route zone. 

The agitation for the completion of 
the railway to Hudson Bay, which is 
necessary before the northern route can 
be opened, is coming mainly from Mani- 
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toba and Saskatchewan. It has some 
supporters in Alberta, but for the rea- 
sons indicated it is not a live question in 
that province. Sentiment in the middle 
prairie country, however, is so strongly 
in favor of getting the northern route 
into operation that the Hon. Charles 
Dunning, who recently went from the 
premi rship of Saskatchewan to the 
portfolio of minister of railways at Ot- 
tawa, has openly said that he considers 
his chief mission in that office to be the 
tion of the road to the bay. That 


comp r 
will involve expenditures of public money 
variously estimated at from $5,000,000 
to $20.000,000, and the rest of Canada 


- objecting or lukewarm about it. 
But the outstanding fact is that, in the 

e, it is a new route by which 
t ray go to market that is under 


discussion. 
Avusrey FuLierton. 





CANADIAN SHIPMENTS 
VIA PACIFIC INCREASE 


Atta.—Trade with the 


EpmonTon, 
Orient is growing apace. Exports from 
Canadian Pacific ports have very nearly 


been multiplied by 10 in the last 10 years, 


and in the same time deep-sea steamship 
lines rating out of British Columbia 
have in. reased to 54, A great part of the 
busine represented in this general 
growth jas been done with oriental mar- 
kets, in wheat alone the shipments 
via \ yuver have grown from nothin 

in 1912 |o 54,000,000 bus in 1925, of whic 


15,000 went to Japan and China. 

Thi ar’s grain movement will show 
contin development of the Pacific 
route. (‘p to March 1, with a total of 
40,000, bus sent to Vancouver from 
the pr-iries, something over 35,000,000 
had been shipped out, 56 per cent going 
to Eur via the Panama Canal and 44 
per cent to the Orient. The shipments 
to Eu an markets were more than 
double figures at the same date a 
year ago, while the percentage across the 
Pacific |1s shown an even greater in- 
crease. !n addition, bookings to the end 
of Mar include another 2,142,000 bus 
for the Orient. Just now, wheat is the 
one big export out of Canada’s western 
port. 

The b 
the Pa 
While t 
entirely 
Great | 
still ser 
ward, il 


< of the wheat shipped out by 
route is Alberta grown. 
foothill province has not yet 
een swayed away from the 
es and Atlantic route, and is 
ling a portion of its crop east- 
; now thoroughly convinced of 
the feasibility and advantage of the west- 
ern route, and is using it for a large part 
of its output. Some of the Saskatchewan 
crop is also going west now. Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba, however, are natural- 
ly and for geographical reasons com- 
mitted to the eastern route, and will con- 
tinue to ship through Fort William, un- 
less and until the Hudson Bay route ma- 
terializes. 
Avuprey FuLierton. 





IMPORT DUTY ADVOCATED 
'O ASSIST IRISH MILLERS 
Lonnoxy, Ene.—The Irish Free State, 


like all young things, appears to be try- 
ing to begin its economic life de novo in 
Spite of experience. Irish millers—or 
Some onc on their behalf—say there 
should be an import duty on all flour 
coming into Ireland, so as to provide 
employment for Irish workmen, who, be- 
Cause of free imports, are idle. Bakers 
-_ rg importers, naturally, oppose 

IS plan. 

A well known baker in the south has 


informed the publie that, while some 
Irish mills were shutting down because 
they had no work to do on account of 





imported flours, they were actually buy- 
ing Envlish flour and reselling it. A 
leading tiour importer claims that if all 
the flour used in Ireland were milled 
there, ii would not require more than 600 
laborers. The protectionists are very 
busy. 
Joun Kiexranp. 

prerm sion has been granted by the 
ortuguese government for the im- 


portation of 80,000 tons wheat into Por- 
ugal, provided that not more than 15,- 
a per month are received. This 
ve of the embargo will remain in 
orce until July, 1926, 
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THE MILLER’S FANCY 

Every year, about this time, the trade 
is upset by reports of sales of new crop 
flour at almost unbelievable prices. Only 
the persistence of the rumors and the 
guaranty of their truth by reputable 
people gives them credence, as the prices 
mentioned are usually $1.25@1.75 bbl 
below old crop quotations, and the flour 
is for shipment anywhere from four to 
eight months distant. If any such sales 
are made, they are isolated cases where 
millers and buyers want to take a chance 
on many things happening, and they 
should not be used to make the market. 
Unfortunately, however, they are a — 
disturbing element, since it is upon su 
prices that ae immediately proceed 
to base their ideas, and since any excuse 
is immediately seized upon as a pretext 
to postpone buying, these few instances 
upset conditions far out of proportion 
to the actual size of the transactions, 

It has been suggested, therefore, that 
either a race track or a crap game be 
started for the benefit of millers who 
feel this gambling urge each spring. It 
could be guaranteed that they lose their 
money just as quickly and painlessly this 
way as by selling their flour so far 
ahead, and in the meantime the New 
York market would be able to continue 
its existence without the disturbance 
their yearnings for a game of chance 
now produce. Many brokers here would 
be very glad to contribute generously to 
a fund to gratify these sporting tend- 
encies of millers, but it hardly seems fair 
that the large markets should have to 
suffer because a miller has been cooped 
up at home all winter and feels the need 
of bursting forth into recklessness in the 


spring. 


NEW YORK 


With the interruption of the holidays, 
April has not shown a large volume of 
sales thus far. Buyers have returned to 
the policy, from which they deviated 
slightly during March, of filling only im- 
mediate needs, The result was an excel- 
lent business during the latter month, 
with a slowing down now both on orders 
and shipping directions. Better buying 
is expected, however, since stocks in 
dealers’ hands are not believed to be 
large. 

Prices have shown little change, as the 
fluctuations in wheat have been narrow. 
The range on spring standard patents 
has been wide, $8.05@8.65, while hard 
winters covered about half as much, $8 
@8.45, with the sales at the low end. 
Among soft winter straights there has 
been a moderately wide range, $7.60@ 
8.35, and easterns have been nearly in 
line with Pacific Coast flours. 

A disturbing element last week was 
the rumor of new crop sales. These for 
springs have been reported at $7@7.10 
bbl, and for southwesterns $6.75@7. 
These reports have handicapped brokers, 
since some consumers take them seri- 
ously enough to delay their buying. 

Exporters report business extremely 
dull, with the Continent showing little 
interest. Early in the week there was 
some inquiry from South America, but 
with the stiffening of prices, this died 
away. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, April 9: 
spring fancy patents $8.75@9.15 bbl, 
standard patents $8.05@8.65, clears, 
$7.50@7.90; hard winter short patents 
$8.50@9, straights $8@8.45; soft winter 
straights, $7.50@8.25; rye, $5.85@5.65,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 208,192 bbls; ex- 
ports, 976,664, 

WHEAT 


The wheat market fluctuated between 
le and 2c limits. Foreign news was 
without feature, and crop reports were 

Exports all week were fair, show- 

g @ good increase toward the close, 
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Quotations, April 9: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.895 bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.8154; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.83%; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.75%; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.55%. Receipts, 1,001,000 bus; 
exports, 1,861,700. 
NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,110, the previous week 
1,088, and for the same week a year ago 
1,210. 

Lee Marshall, who buys flour for the 
Continental Baking Co., will be located 
in New York after May 1, at 285 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

W. B. Hanna, Boston representative 
of the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., visited the offices of the Broen- 
niman Co., Inc., last week. 

Ernest Brewer, formerly New York 
flour exporter, but now a Florida real- 
tor, recently spent about 10 days in New 
York, and was a visitor on ’change. 


B. J. Stockman, manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, sailed 
for Italy on April 10, aboard the Co- 
lombo, to be gone about two months. 


H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., was in New 
York April 17 visiting Fred Quacken- 
bush, who handles the mill’s account 
here. 


D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and Chauncy Abbott, Jr., general 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., were two out-of-town visitors 
last week. 

John F. Brown, Boston manager for 
the King Midas Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, passed through New York last 
week, stopping to visit the Halboth- 
Coans Co., the mill’s New York repre- 
sentatives. 

Thomas Morton, manager of the ex- 
port department, and R. H. Pridham, 
treasurer, of the Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, last week vis- 
ited H. P. Piper, the mill’s New York 
representative. 

William H. Sudduth, vice president of 
the Commander Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, spent a few days in New York last 
week with headquarters at the office of 
A. S. Leo. He passed the week end 
with his sons at New Haven. 


Joseph Wilshire, president of — 
Fleischmann Co., in a recent statement 
said that sales for the first quarter this 
year, compared with the corresponding 
period last year, show increases in vari- 
ous products of from 20 to 40 per cent, 
and the outlook for 1926 for the com- 
pany is “exceedingly good.” 

The export department of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, reports that Mendez & Co., San 
Juan, P. R., have been appointed as the 
company’s agents for the entire island. 
Mendez & Co., one of the foremost firms 
in Porto Rico, are commission merchants 
exclusively, and are of very high stand- 
ing. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing April 3, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 959,- 
124 bus and 103,244 bbls. The largest 
shipment of flour was 27,150 bbls to 
Taku Bar, next largest 22,004 bbls to the 
United Kingdom, and the rest in small 
scattered lots to 13 different ports. 

The Census bureau report on flour 
output for the eight months ending with 
February showed a decrease of 3,318,000 
bbls from the previous year, while ex- 
ports have decreased 38,400,000 bbls, 
showing that almost none of the export 
loss is taken up by domestic demand. 
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Furthermore, Department of Agriculture 
figures show a per capita decline in flour 
consumption of 10 per cent during the 
five post-war years. All of this would 
seem to indicate a need for concerted 
action by exporting millers. 

Several of the managers of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co.’s units spent last week 
in New York at a conference. They 
were H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis, Clarence 
M. Hardenbergh, manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
B. J. Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, T. Morgan Bowen, 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
Buffalo, H. P. Werner, of the H-O Co., 
Buffalo, J. A. Sim, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York City, and 
W. H. McCarthy, superintendent of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers are on the fence. The 
market is on the mend, and they would 
like to plunge before it goes higher, but 
the difference between the May and July 
keeps them from making commitments. 
Mills are running on old orders, with no 
appreciable interest being shown by the 
larger buyers, who are well supplied. 

Southwestern patents are not pressing 
on this market although they are offered 
at lower levels than springs. 

Rye flours are moving a trifle better, 
but are showing little more activity than 
white. 

Buffalo quotations, April 10: spring 
fancy patents $9.50@9.75 bbl, standard 
patent $9.25@9.50, clears $7.65@7.70; sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.70 bbl for 
white, $5.45 for medium, and $4.50 for 
dark; hard winters $9.15@9.25, straights 
$8.75@9, soft winters $9.50. 

Flour trading continues light and mill- 
ers have lost interest in wheat offerings. 
The wide spread between the May and 
July prices has greatly affected flour 
sales, as buyers prefer to await develop- 
ments. 

Receipts of oats have shown some fall- 
ing off, but demand has slackened. 

Barley offerings are light, buyers 
showing no interest. 

Rye was quoted, on April 10, at 93c 
bu, in store, ex-lake. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on April 5 (in bushels): 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
WORE o.cccee 1,737,717 2,487,422 4,226,139 
COPR ccccscce BEAGCEO = cosnce 2,545,629 
ee 1,905,619 97,361 2,002,980 
ae 328,742 487,118 815,860 
PA of er ree 197,493 

Afloat 
TE avkeisee chpenks . ovlucee _'-eenatee 
Oats hia 156,324 156,324 
Pere 69,952 69,952 
BE webecvs cee ae.” ~eviens 160,491 

NOTES 


Frank F. Henry, vice president of and 
Buffalo manager for the Washburn Crog- 
by Co., has returned from Camden, N. &. 

Franz Vorbeck, of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, visited the Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. last week. He came on from New 
York, and left on April 9 for Chicago 
and other western points. 


W. S. Preyer, Buffalo salesman for the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and as- 
sociates, have purchased a tract of about 
12,000 acres in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan for a hunting preserve. 

Francesco Matarazzo, flour jobber, Sao 
Paolo, Brazil, with an office at 68 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, visited the Wash- 
burn Crosby offices last week, as also did 
S. D. Brunton, Melbourne and Sydney, 
Australia, 

M. A. McCarrtuy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales continued light last week. 
Stocks in the hands of bakers, jobbers, 
and distributors appear to be fairly 
large. Early last week a rather satisfac- 
tory volume of flour was reported sold, 
but as the week advanced sales fell off. 
The larger bakers here are understood 
to have sufficient flour on hand to carry 
them from 60 to 90 days. 

The most business last week was han- 
dled by northwestern mills. Southwest- 
ern patents and standards sold below 
springs, and only on established brands 
was any amount of business done. Clears 
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were lower in price than for some time, 
and sales were reported considerably im- 
voved. Rye flour prices were practical- 
ly unchanged, and demand light. Soft 
winters were only in fair demand, with 
rices somewhat lower, the bulk of the 
iness being with cracker and biscuit 
manufacturers. 

Quotations, April 10, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $8.50 
@9, ah oe | patent $7.75@8.50; hard 
winter short patent $8.25@8.75, standard 
patent $7.75@8.25, clears $7@7.75; soft 
winter, $7.25@7.50, bulk; pure white rye 
$5@5.50, medium $4@4.50, dark $3.50@4. 

NOTES 

Aaron S. Wagner, aged 58, proprietor 
of the Monarch Roller Mills, Berne, died 
at his home there on April 7. 

Colonel James S. Ammon died at 
Reading on April 2, aged 81. For over 
25 years he had been engaged in the 
flour and feed business there. 

William F. Renno, aged 71, Reading, 
and George B. McClellan Hess, aged 61, 
Philadelphia, both feed salesmen, were 
killed on April 7 when a train struck the 
automobile in which they were riding. 
C. C, Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market last week fluctuated 
within narrow limits, prices at the close 
being firm and in some cases showing 
an advance of about 10c bbl. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small, but buyers are inclined to operate 
cautiously, and the sales were light. Re- 
ceipts for the“week ending April 10 to- 
taled 6,599,908 lbs; exports, 1,000 sacks 
to London, 500 to Liverpool, 5,754 to 
Hamburg, 2,400 to Alexandria and 480 
to Saloniki. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, April 10: spring 
first patents $9@9.50, standard patent 
$8.50@9, first clear $7.35@7.85; hard 
winter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.50@8.75; soft winter straight, $8@ 
8.75; rye flour, white $5.75@6, medium 
$5.50@5.75, dark $5.25@$5.50. 

Wheat last week was somewhat irregu- 
lar, but closed firm at a net advance of 
8Y%c. Offerings are light, but trade is 
quiet. Practically all exports from this 
port at present are of bonded Canadian 
grain. Receipts, 284,459 bus; exports, 
596,062; stock, 1,049,004. Closing quota- 
tions, April 10: No. 2 red winter, $1.701 
@1.82 bu; No. 3, $1.6742@1.79; No. 4, 
$1.6542@1.77; No. 5, $1.624%.@1.74; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.704,@1.78. 

Prices of oats early last week ad- 
vanced 1c, but half of the improve- 
ment was since lost, the market closing 
quiet at a net gain of %c. Offerings are 
moderate, but ample. Receipts, 282,688 
bus; exports, 101,053; stock, 445,875. 
Closing quotations, April 10: No, 2 white, 
51%@52%,c bu; No. 3 white, 50%@ 
51%c. 

NOTES 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Commercial Exchange, has returned from 
a week’s vacation at Atlantic City. 


Among recent visitors on ’change was 
W. H. Burtt, traveling representative of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Samvue S. Danrets, 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was dull and listless last week, 
due to the comparative steadiness of 
wheat and the fact that local buyers are 
fairly well stocked at prices averaging 
not much above the present level. Early 
last week near-by soft winter straight 
sold at $7.25 bbl in secondhand cottons, 
which is about as low as it has been since 
its drop from the top, yet fine quality 
later brought $7.50, presumably from 
out-of-town buyers, as good stock on 
spot could be had for less than that, even 
at the close, when the market was firmer. 

Springs and hard winters were slow 
of sale, with the latter preferred to the 
former in many instances, though one 
fancy North Dakota standard brought 
$8.65, jute. 

Nominal closing prices, April 10, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in jute, 
or 20@265c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $8.75@9, standard patent $8.35@ 


8.50; hard winter short patent $8.75@9, 
straight $8.25@8.50; soft winter short 
patent $8.25@8.60, straight (near-by) 














ABSURD FLOUR PRICES 


OME papers, daily and week- | 

ly, habitually publish flour 

quotations which are a dis- 
grace to themselves and a laugh- 
ing stock to the trade which they | 
pretend to represent. An effort 
was recently made to sell flour in 
two of these highly quoted centers 
at even less money than their rates 
as appearing in the aforesaid, and 
in each instance the reply was to 
the effect that their own printed 
quotations were all of 50c bbl 
above their actual car lot market. 
Some flour quotations reflect gross 
ignorance of the subject, or an im- 
position of jobbing or retail prices 
for wheteathe or car lot rates. A 
false quotation is worse than none 
at all. It is therefore manifestly 
unfair, misleading and damaging 
| to attempt to palm off jobbing or 
| retail prices as wholesale or car 
| lot rates. They have nothing in 
| common, and should invariably be 
| kept separate and distinct from 
| each other. No one in the trade 
| ean be fooled by such tactics, but 
there are doubtless many “inno- 
cents abroad” who are crying for 
relief and protection in the matter. 


C. H. Dorsey. 

















$7.35@7.60; rye flour, white $5.45@5.70, 
dark $4.30@4.55. 

Receipts of flour last week were 20,- 
966 bbls, 7,085 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 7,010 
bbls. 

Cash wheat on April 10 was 4c higher 
than the previous week, with stocks now 
about two thirds Canadian in bond for 
export and one third domestic southern 
held by local and country owners for 
higher markets. Closing prices, April 
10: spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, do- 
mestic, $1.71, or 34%c up from the low 
point of the week. Only one bag lot of 
southern was reported sold, and that at 
$1.65. 

Of the 259,472 bus wheat received for 
the week ending April 10, 257,476 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 209,- 
865 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat last week were 257,476 bus; 
stock, 593,703. Receipts of southern 
wheat last week, 1,104 bus; so far on the 
crop, 1,156,270; same period last year, 
1,043,941. Closing price of southern con- 
tract grade, $1.70; last year, $1.69%. 

Oats prices, April 10: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 5142@52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
501% @5lc. 


NOTES 


A. C. Wassard, sales manager for the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, visited this market on April 8. 

Exports from here last week were 
7,010 bbls flour, 209,865 bus wheat, 197,- 
143 corn, and 58,257 oats. 

Eugene Blackford, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, sailed April 10 on the 
Atlantic Transport liner Minnewaska for 
London, to be gone for two months. 


Grain receipts last week were 259,472 
bus wheat, 57,823 corn, 102,423 oats and 
272 rye; stocks at the close, 909,857 bus 
wheat, 214,020 corn, 125,882 oats, 38,884 
rye and 99,083 barley. 


The port development commission of 
Baltimore is said to have about com- 
pleted arrangements to erect a $205,000 
warehouse for the Baltimore Seed & 
Feed Co. at East Falls Avenue and 
Aliceanna Street. 


Charles England and Ferdinand A. 
Meyer will represent the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to be held in Wash- 
ington on May 6-8. 


Visitors on ’change last week included 
A. A. Roudabush, president of the 
Shenandoah (Va.) Milling Co; Thomas 
C. Bowling, manager of the Jefferson 
Milling Co., Charles Town, W. Va; J. S. 
W. Graham, New York representative 
of James E. Bennett & Co., grain com- 


mission, Chicago. 
C. H. Dorsey. 
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BOSTON 


An irregular and slow demand for 
flour prevailed last week. Purchases 
mostly were to cover immediate needs. 
While prices as a rule during the week 
have had an upward tendency, the ad- 
vance was not of sufficient importance 
to alarm buyers, and most of them feel 
that there is nothing to be lost by wait- 
ing a while. 

As new hard winter wheat will be on 
the market in less than three months, 
with offerings of flour soon to follow, 
many buyers are endeavoring to keep 


. their stocks low, in the belief that there 


may be a chance to purchase at much 
less then than at present. 

Reports are that most large bakers 
are supplied with flour for the balance 
of the crop year. The big bakery com- 
binations buy practically no flour in this 
market. Some of the smaller bakers 
have flour on hand to meet current 
needs, with a little due them on old 
orders, but as a rule they and the job- 
bers are supposed to be in a much less 
favorable position as regards supplies. 
For this reason, millers’ agents are ex- 
pecting that they will make at least fair 
purchases during the next two or three 
months, 

Quotations, on April 9: special short 
spring patents $10@10.25 bbl, standard 
patents $8.85@10, first clears $7.65@ 
8.75; hard winter patents, $8.60@9.15; 
soft winter patents $8.50@9.25, straight 
$8@8.50, clear $7@7.60. 

Rye flour was a little firmer last week, 
but demand was quiet. Choice white 
patents were quoted, April 9, at $5.65@ 
5.80 bbl and standard patents $5.45@ 
5.60. Dark rye was dull, but held higher 
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at $4.45@4.50. Rye meal was dull at 
$4.65@4.70. : 

According to published figures of the 
Grain & Flour Exchange, there were 
held by local jobbers and wholesalers, 
on April 1, 29,262 bbls flour, compared 
with 28,615 on March 1 and 29,059 
year ago. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending April 9, and stocks on that 
date, with comparisons: 

ee c—Stocks— 


926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbis.... 36,800 11,525 


Wheat, bus... 22,100 82,800 659,453 75,627 
Ct Min cce> -exaeh -wpbae Baees ...., 
Oats, bus..... 136,825 65,525 39,285 25,513 
Ci ebs és. < etene 193,050 5,463 740,159 
Barley, bus. ..338,775 117,975 185,889 205,122 
Millfeed, tons. 65 a uttsas oan 
Oatmeal, cases 825 5s eae 
NOTES 

H. M. Stratton and his son, J. F. 

Stratton, grain shippers, Milwaukee, 


were in Boston last week. 

Edward E. Blodgett, chairman of the 
governing board of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, died suddenly, April 4, at Hot 
Springs, Va., where he had just arrived 
from Boston for a month’s vacation. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flour via the 
Panama Canal during March totaled 21,- 
100 ‘sacks, equal to 10,550 bbls. Dur- 
ing February 20,400 sacks were received, 
equal to 10,200 bbls, and during March, 
1925, 12,200 sacks, equal to 6,100 b))ls. 

Louis W. DePass. 


The number of unemployed in Great 
Britain on March 15 was 1,070,800, com- 
pared with 1,139,300 in the previous 
month, and 1,219,200 at the same time 
in 1925. 











The Financial Collapse of a Great 
Hungarian Milling Firm 


Translated from the Allgemeine Deutsche Muehlen 
Zeitung by George Haacke 


of the world famous Victoria Mills 

of Hungary, caused by the disas- 
trous speculations of their president, 
Bacher, has greatly excited public senti- 
ment, and is everywhere the main topic 
of conversation. Naturally, the financial 
collapse of this mightiest representative 
of Hungary’s most important industry 
is bound to prove of fateful consequence 
to the whole economic structure of that 
nation. The fact, however, that the gov- 
ernment has promised to take an active 
hand in the refinancing scheme of this 
establishment has to some extent ban- 
ished the specter of public fear of a 
more general calamitous industrial up- 
heaval. 

The Victoria Mills this year are fac- 
ing two critical days of the highest or- 
der, one in April, when 2,000 carloads 
of wheat have to be taken over, the liq- 
uidation of which will compel the rais- 
ing of large amounts of money; the 
other in September, when a loan of £1,- 
500,000 has to be repaid to an English 
syndicate, unless suitable extension can 
be arranged. To uphold Hungarian 
credit abroad, consensus of public opin- 
ion seems to favor heroic measures to 
prevent the English creditors from fac- 
ing a loss. On the other hand there are 
whisperings that the representatives of 
the English financiers were fully aware 
of Bacher’s speculations, even approved 
them, and are thus equally responsible 
for the inevitable financial cataclysm. 

The English syndicate, represented 
through the Anglo Bank of Budapest, 
proposes to protect its interest by mort- 
gaging all of the immobile capital of 
the whole concern; fighting this solu- 
tion, however, are the Temesvar mill in- 
terests, on the ground that as a non- 
ene ge concern they have derived no 
benefit whatever from the English loan. 
The combined assets of the two mills 
are estimated at between £2,500,000 and 
£3,000,000, double the amount of the 
English loan. 

The first step in the refinancing 
scheme of the Victoria Mills was the 
organization of the Molinum, Ltd., at 
a Required are about 200,000,- 
000 Hungarian crowns, of which the gov- 


Ter: desperate financial predicament 





ernment intends to advance 131,000,000 
and the banks and other capitalists 19, 
000,000, without interest. Inasmuch as 
President Bacher has placed his entire 
private fortune at the disposal of the 
Molinum, the English financiers secm to 
be satisfied with these arrangements and 
will grant an extension. 

Generally, the underlying cause of 
these financial difficulties seems to be 
the highly unfavorable business condi- 
tion faced by all Hungarian mills. 
Knowing that no profit could be made 
by grinding flour in his own mill, Presi- 
dent Bacher conceived the idea o! bol- 
stering the meager mill earnings }y ex- 
tensive speculations in the Chicago pit. 
In fact, all Hungarian mills are face to 
face with deplorable business conditions, 
not only the ones in Hungary proper, 
but also those beyond the newly estab- 
lished boundary lines. The above men- 
tioned Temesvar Mills, owned anc con- 
trolled mainly by the Prohaska Bros, 
owe more than 200,000,000 lei, sccured 
by the entire private fortune of the 
Prohaskas. In general, Hungarian mill- 
ing stocks have taken a_ tremendous 
tumble, the main sufferer being the Vic- 
toria shares, quoted at this writing at 
about 40,000 crowns, while a few weeks 
ago they sold at 10 times that. 

True to the axiom that misfortune 
likes company, the Hungarian Con. ordia 
Mills also find themselves in a peculiar 
quandary. Their general director, Hoe- 
nisch, decamped without leaving his for- 
warding address. The air is filled with 
rumors,—suicide, embezzlement, murder- 
ous assault. The Concordia Mills also 
were granted an English loan of £50,000, 
recently extended. According to ! gnats, 
Deutsch & Sons, principal stockh«|ders, 
the mills are not in financial difficulties. 
Hoenisch himself is a rich man. ; 

In the midst of all this Hungarian 
milling turmoil, the advisability of 4 
radical departure from the long estab- 
lished standard of present milling prod- 
ucts has been seriously suggested. 
manufacture of a new flour, called Stru- 
del, of superfine quality, is under con- 
sideration, mainly to satisfy Austrian 
and Hungarian predilection for choice 
flour dishes, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 


SEATTLE 


Extreme inactivity marked last week’s 


flour trade in this section. The long con- 
tinued absence of export demand has 
further intensified competition for busi- 
ness in home territory, with the result 
that buyers have had it pretty much their 
own way. Believing that this condition 
will continue, they can see no induce- 
ment to buy ahead, and though stocks 
are low they book only as necessity com- 

Is. 
ar lit business was done with the 
north Atlantic seaboard last week, but 
at very close prices. The low prices pre- 
vailing for millfeed have made it difficult 
for local mills to figure a profit at the 
prices quoted by Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and other eastern soft wheat millers. 
Some interior mills have continued to 
make moderate sales to the Middle West 
and the Southeast, but at prices which 
the majority refused to entertain. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, April 9: 
family patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $7@7.40, 98's; 
standar itent $7.35@7.75, 98’s; blends, 
made m spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, ~8.40@9.05, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, April 9: Dakota, $9.25@9.65; 
Montana, *8.40@8.60. 

Export Trade—Export trade was 
practica at a standstill last week, ex- 
cepting tor moderate sales to South 
America. Oriental sales have been re- 
stricted to a trifling business with Hong- 
kong and North China, and are confined 
to cheap offers of grades with which the 
mills are overstocked and for which they 
had no other outlet. 

Export Prices—Prevailing export flour 
quotations, April 9: to Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights, 
$7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.90, 
net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; clears, 20c 
bbl less; patents, $8.45, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or 57.70, net, f.a.s; to the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 44s and 


hard wheat straights 45s, c.if., per 280 
lbs, jute 
WHEAT 
A small parcel business in wheat was 
worked for Europe last week, but milling 


demand was light and activity in wheat 
trading was extremely limited. Prompt 
quotations, sacked, coast, April 9: soft 


white, $1.49 bus; western white, $1.48; 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.42; 
gin red, $1.41; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.47. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

: bbls activity 
See 4-10 ...c.deueeee ane 23,060 44 
Previous week ........0e 23,231 44 
Be O80 2. cssanuneiaseuee 4,360 8 
Two years ago ........20¢ 35,766 68 
Three years ago .......0 17,011 82 
Four years ago ........... 17,780 34 
Five years ago .....sss006 7,589 14 
Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 


ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

Pees bbls activity 
Oe 4-10 ...iccceeeetee 19,036 33 

Previous week ........... 24,231 43 
goat BHO ...cssndsegwunreee 9,560 17 
ba FOAre O06 ..scacanens 14,472 25 
tng Fears GOO “.0k0 kes sal 12,983 23 
Four years ago ......c0ee0 17,047 30 
eve years aG@. .. sccibewsa 19,605 34 

NOTES 
The 2.000-bbl_ mill of the Seattle 


(Wash.) Flour Mills, owned by the S 

eg (Wash.) Flour Mills, which a 
en lecsed by the Centennial Mill Co., 

Seattle, for the last five years, will be 

for sale or lease after June 30. 

o J. Griffiths, assistant manager of 

u Detroit office of the International 
ercantile Marine Co., has been made 





Pacific northwestern manager, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, succeeding Charles 
P. Sargent, transferred to Toronto. 


Domestic flour shipments by water 
from Seattle and Tacoma in March: to 
San Francisco, 18,238 bbls; Oakland, 
5,960; Wilmington, Cal., 4,837; Los An- 
geles, 4,015; San Diego, 1,360; Charles- 
ton, 11,692; Philadelphia, 2,681; New 
Orleans, 612; Baltimore, 1,020; New 
York, 6,704; Boston, 4,245. 

Flour shipments to the Philippines 
from Seattle and Tacoma in March were 
12,687 bbls, as follows: to Manila, 10,812 
bbls; Iloilo, 1,150; Cebu, 725. Ship- 
ments to other oriental ports, 16,885 
bbls, as follows: to Hongkong, 6,000 
bbls; Shanghai, 4,635; Amoy, 6,250. 
Shipments to South and Central America, 
33,060 bbls, as follows: to Acajutla, 
2,208 bbls; La Libertad, 201; La Union, 
501; Punta Arenas, 80; Corinto, 4,470; 
Arequipa, 129; Callao, 987; Mollendo, 
4,612; Salaverry, 156; Oruro, 7,531; Ar- 
ica, 1,000; Paita, 1,650; Piura, 550; 
Uyuni, 1,510; Charana, 750; La Paz, 5,750; 
Guatemala City, 1,000. 


PORTLAND 


Local flour sales are in only small 
amounts to fill immediate needs, and 
there is no indication that bakers will 
pursue any different course during the 
remainder of the season. On April 10 
prices were steady at $8.45 bbl for fam- 
ily patents, $9.45 for bakers hard wheat 
and $8.45 for bakers blue-stem. 

A moderate export flour business was 
reported. ° 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aa GAED wai cstdecnssees 26,262 42 
Previous week ........... 17,103 27 
BOOS GOD nc ccvswecctesece 27,303 44 
TWO VOGTS ABO covsccccere 36,601 59 
Three years ago .......... 32,685 57 
PORT FORGO OOO occcccevcces 19,010 33 
Five FOGFS GEO ...cccceces 21,453 44 


There was more activity in the wheat 
market late last week than for some 
time. A number of parcel sales to 
Europe were worked, and there were in- 
dications that a fair business along this 
line soon would develop. Regardless of 
the amount of export trade that can be 
done, however, there is bound to be an 
unusually large carry-over in the Pacific 
Northwest this season. Closing bids on 
April 10: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.46 bu; 
hard white, $1.45; soft white and western 
white, $1.48; northern spring, $1.42; hard 
winter and western red, $1.40. A small 
amount of new crop contracting has been 
done on the basis of $1.30, coast. 

* #*# 


The federal inspection report for the 
past month makes a favorable compari- 
son with a year ago. There were 773 
cars wheat inspected here last month, 
against 737 in the same month last year. 
Of the March inspections, only 14 per 
cent showed over 42 per cent of smut, 
compared with 35.2 per cent a year ago. 
Grading last month showed 21.7 per 
cent of the receipts No. 1, 36.8 per cent 
No. 2, 25.5 per cent No. 3, and 10 per 
cent No. 4. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


The market is firm, with prices un- 
chan Buying is of the hand-to- 
mouth variety, as most dealers bought 
rather heavily a month ago for future 
delivery. California quotations, April 9: 
California family patents, $9.20 bbl, basis 
¥,’s; California hard wheat bakers, $8.40, 
basis %’s; California blended bakers, 
$8.20, basis 4%’s; California pastry, $7.50; 
Kansas standard patents, $8.80; Wash- 
ington-Oregon blue-stem, $8.25; Montana 





Star, $8.75; Dakota bakers, $9.50; Wash- 
ington pastry, $8. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

With prices practically unchanged 
throughout the week and an inactive 
market because of the heavy rainfall, 
millers and mill representatives are look- 
ing forward to better business. Wheat 
crop prospects are bright. 

California family patents were quoted 
on April 10 at $9.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons, and 
second patents $8.20@8.50. There has 
been no change in family patent prices 
for more than a month. Kansas stand- 
ard patents were held at $8.80@9.05 bbl; 
Dakota standard patents, $8.85@9.10; 
Montana standard patents, $8.65@8.80; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents 
$7.60@7.80, straights $7.50@7.70; maca- 
roni flours, $7.30@7.50,—<car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. 

Wheat was ue at $2.50@2.55 per 
100 lbs for milling grades, and $2.45@ 
2.50 for feed. 

NOTES 


Frank H. Blodgett, president and gen- 
eral manager of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
rye and buckwheat millers, Janesville, 
Wis., has been visiting in San Francisco. 

John Browning has become president 
of the Western Gateway Storage Co., 
Ogden, Utah, that corporation taking 
over the Utah Cereal Food Co. plant 
there. M. A. Browning has become its 
vice president. 

Organization of the Jensen Flour & 
Feed Co. at Ogden, Utah, is announced, 
with Parley J. Farrell, Ogden, president, 
Clyde W. Jackson, Ogden, vice president, 
and Emery T. Rees, Brigham City, sec- 
retary and treasurer, additional directors 
being Lloyd Rees and Lee Glenn, both of 
Brigham City. 

Prices for rice ruled firm at the Rice 
Growers’ Association auction this month, 
$3.40@3.9242 being the quotations ac- 
cepted, with sales of nearly 30,000 sacks. 
The California crop for 1925 totaled 2,- 
300,000 bags, of which approximately 1,- 
000,000 have been sold, according to the 
Oakland Bank. 


Figures show that on April 1 in the 
San Francisco area there were in storage 
the following stocks: Port Costa, wheat 
11,133 tons and barley 24,872; Stockton, 
wheat 2,775 and barley 6,146; San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, wheat 1,362 and bar- 
ley 12,151. Last month, wheat receipts 
in San Francisco were 3,234 tons, and 
barley 16,114. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 
BUSINESS STEADY 


MELzBouRNE, Victoria, March 9.—Com- 
mitments entered into some time ago are 
keep most mills running to full ca- 
pacity. Since the destruction of Darling 
& Sons’ large mill at Albion the position 
in regard to bran and pollard in Vic- 
toria has become very acute, and sup- 
plies of both commodities now command 
premiums. 

It was known that certain Victorian 
millers had received big orders for flour 
for Egypt, but the volume of business 
transacted during the last two months 
has been much greater than most people 
imagined. In February the shipments 
aggregated 360,270 ctls, compared with 
452,310, or 1,085,544 bus, for the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 

Exports of wheat from Victoria last 
month, however, totaled only 1,034,257 
ctls, in contrast to 2,834,793 forwarded 
during February, 1925. 

Victorian millers, who have recently 
completed arrangements for the ship- 
ment of additional supplies of flour to 
Egypt, have been perturbed at the ten- 
dency of millers in other states to send 
supplies forward on consignment. It is 
realized that such a procedure must in- 
evitably affect market values, but there 
seems to be no means here of remedying 
the position. Evidence has lately been 
made available, however, which indicates 
that —— buyers who purchase 
their supplies outright must be reckoned 
with in the future. When, on the col- 
lapse of the wheat market last year, 
they found themselves holding large 
stocks of high-priced flour, and learned 
that further quantities were being for- 
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warded to Alexandria on consi nt, 
they took such action that the cial 
institutions agreed not to accept letters 
of credit in respect to flour for three 
months. It is stated that, had that 
course failed, efforts would have been 
made to influence the authorities to pro- 
hibit the importation of flour for a 
stated term. 
Cuaagtes J. Matruews. 


JAPANESE MILLERS SEEK 
FLOUR EXPORT SUBSIDY 


Toxyo, Japan, March 24.—Pending 
final action on the revised tariff bill with 
its increase in the import duty on wheat 
to 30c bu which has not yet been ratified 
by the house of peers, millers are agitat- 
ing for a government subsidy on flour 
ex 





ports. 

Although there is some sentiment in 
the upper house for a return to the pres- 
ent duty of 16c bu, millers are casting 
about for means to lighten the burden 
of what most regard as inevitable. Lead- 
ing millers recently asserted that the ex- 
port flour business, which has been in- 
creasingly prosperous in the last few 
years, would be seriously handicapped 
by the proposed tariff on wheat. The 
government, they declared, completed its 
budget estimates before it was forced to 
increase the wheat tariff, and will have 
3,000,000 yen on which it had not figured. 
Out of this, say the flour representatives, 
it can easily pay an export subsidy of 
about 5c per 49-lb sack. Such subsidiza- 
tion, they claim, would help to offset the 
increased production cost of about 1l7c 
per bag which they estimate under the 
new wheat tariff. 

As a further aid, the millers’ associa- 
tion has drafted a plan to limit produc- 
tion. Details have not been made public, 
but the plan is being discussed by repre- 
sentatives of the five companies which 
dominate the Japanese milling field. 

Demand here is slack and, under the 
influence of the high exchange rate and 
plentiful supplies abroad, flour has de- 
clined. Due to the high prices paid for 
wheat earlier in the season, millers de- 
clare that they must market their prod- 
uct at 4.80 yen in order to break even. 
When the tariff goes into effect they 
expect this loss to be offset temporarily, 
but fear that the higher price of wheat 
and flour will bring about smaller de- 
mand for the latter. 


NOTES 


From Jan. 1 to March 12, imports of 
Australian and North American wheat 
into Japan totaled 125,215 tons. Heavy 
cargoes have come in during the month 
and the total for the year up to April 1, 
when the new tariff will probably be- 
come effective, is expected to be about 
200,000 tons. 

With the object of extending Japanese 
export flour business, Mr. Takagi, man- 
aging director of the Japan Flour Mill 
Co., left Tokyo a week ago for Dairen, 
where he will meet the leading Manchu- 
rian distributors. 

Burton Crane. 


IRELAND PROPOSES 
DUTY ON OATMEAL 


Betrast, IrELaAND, March 23.—It is re- 
ported that the Irish Free State intends 
to put a duty on all imported oatmeal, 
but as very little is made in the south 
of Ireland, supplies being mostly im- 
ported from abroad and from Ulster, it 
is not expected to benefit many in the 
Free State, and will only have the effect 
of putting up the price to the consumer. 








MAY END BAKING POWDER WAR 

William E. Humphrey, a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, recently 
urged the large manufacturers of baking 
powder to abandon their quarrels and to 
draw up some form of a code of ethics 
which would bind them to fair dealings. 
This advice was given on the occasion of 
the hearing before the commission of 
motions to reopen proceedings against 
the Royal Baking Powder Co., New 
York, for alleged violations of the Clay- 
ton act. 

Expressions by representatives of com- 
peting companies lead to the belief that 
efforts will be made to follow the hint 
dropped by Mr. Humphrey. 
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There was marked improvement in the millfeed market last week, and 
prices are 50c@$1.50 ton higher than the level of quotations listed on April 
6. The market is still characterized by great scarcity of supplies, owing to 
continued slackness of mill operations, and although demand is persistently 


small it is becoming more and more general. 


Dearth of accumulations, 


however, remains the strongest factor of support. 
For some time it has been apparent that there were abnormally small 
stocks of millfeed at the lake ports, and this situation is beginning to make 


itself felt in the general market. 


Buffalo, particularly, is bare of supplies, 


and consumers in the East have, consequently, been looking further west 


for current needs. 


is being picked up, particularly near-by shipment. 


Transit stuff is at a premium, and everything available 


Mills are far behind on 


delivery, and jobbers find themselves handicapped by inability to meet the 


call for quick delivery. 


Future business is not so flourishing. 


The buying side refuses to stock 


up on the eve of a new crop and with the season’s pasturage beginning to 


develop. 


Sellers, however, are strongly bullish. 


They point to the prospect 


of continued slack mill production for the remainder of the old crop year, 
and have before them the chart of last year’s feed prices, which rose con- 
sistently during April and May, and reached a point in mid-June about $5 


higher than the present price level. 


The Canadian millfeed situation appears to be easier, with supplies ac- 


cumulating on export flour business. 
is weaker. 
feed is very sluggish. 


Prices remain unchanged, but demand 
On the Pacific Coast, pasturage is flourishing, and the call for 


Although “feeders are still buying only for immediate shipment, the 


movement of mixed feeds is slowly expanding. 
There is a continued normal activity in 


tributors and feeders are small. 


Stocks in the hands of dis- 


chicken feed, with a slight improvement in scratch varieties, 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicago,—Local jobbers report a 
steady demand for bran and standard 
middlings from the East. Mills are not 
offering feed for near-by shipment to 
any extent, and most business is with 
jobbers. The heavier grades are not as 
active as bran and middlings, and are 
barely steady. Spring bran was quoted 
April 10 at $26.256@26.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $27.256@27.50, standard mid- 
dlings $25.50@26, flour middlings $27.50 
@28.50, and red dog $32.50@34. 

MitwavuKker.—While new business is 
slow, the millfeed situation exhibits con- 
siderable strength, especially with re- 
spect to spot stuff, Flour business is so 
dull that milling output is sharply re- 
stricted, and the supply of offal is cor- 
respondingly light. Demand is mostly 
for immediate shipment, so that asking 
limits usually are obtainable, and these 
have been pressed fully $1 ton higher as 
the result. Bran is relatively stronger 
than middlings, due to supply and de- 
mand, and commands a premium of 50c 
ton over shorts. Quotations, April 10: 
standard bran $26@26.50 ton, winter 
bran $27@27.50, standard fine middlings 
$25.50@26, flour middlings $27@28, red 
dog $31.50@382, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Sr. Lovis,—Millfeed is in much 
stronger demand, and prices advanced 
sharply last week. Practically all busi- 
ness is for immediate shipment, and 
stocks are not being built up. ‘The heav- 
ier buying is coming from all classes of 
trade. Offerings are light. Quotations, 
April. 10: soft winter bran $27@27.50 
ton, hard winter bran $26.50@27, and 
gray shorts $29@30. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneavouis.—The absence of stocks 
of feed at lake ports is beginning to 
make itself felt. Ordinarily, j° »bers have 
fairly large holdings around Buffalo at 
this season, but this year these are next 
to nothing. Consumers in the East are 
in the market for a car or two for im- 
mediate delivery, with nothing available. 
The Buffalo market has been swept clean 
of supplies, mills are behind on deliv- 
eries and, consequently, feed in transit 
is at a premium. 

The larger mixers of the country, and 
Boston and New England buyers, have 
been very active the past week. The 
have been buying feed wherever offered, 
aggre ond near-by shipment. Evident- 
y, highways are again passable and 


feeders are able to get to market for 
supplies. Buyirig has been in sufficient 
volume to absorb stocks on hand, and 
distributors are seeking shipments in 
transit. Boston is bidding $33.50 ton for 
transit bran, with western Shippers ask- 
ing 50c@$1 ton more. This is an advance 
of $1.50 for the week, though mill quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Mills quote bran at $23.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $23.50@24, flour middlings 
$27@29, red dog $30@32, wheat mixed 
feed $25@28, and rye middlings $20, in 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Pure bran is scarce and strong. Mills 
are behind on deliveries, jobbers largely 
oversold and prices nominal at $25 ton, 
Minneapolis. Jobbers say they could 
probably get 50c ton more for quick ship- 
ment, if any was available. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 13 Year ago 


POM cccpeccscess $.....@24,60 $22.60@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.60 .....@23.60 
Flour middlings.. 26.60@27.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@383.00 38.00@39.00 

Dutvuta,—Demand for millfeed is suf- 
ficient to take care of all offerings, and 
with what mills have under contract they 
are kept busy. The market eased off 
late last week. Inquiry for feed for 
lake shipment is coming in, but mills are 
not yet quoting on that basis. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Millfeed values were 
strengthened under the influence of light 
production of mills and slightly better 
buying, which was principally short cov- 
ering. Prices are $1@1.50 ton higher. 
Little outside demand exists either for 
bran or shorts, and the limited output is 
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by far the major sup of the higher 
— Country offerings are negligible. 
he usual spring biying of shorts has 
failed to develop. Quotations, April 10, 
basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, $24@ 
24.50; brown shorts, $26@2650; gray 
shorts, $27@27.50; red dog, $32.50@35. 

Sariwa.—Feed demand is heavy, sales 
of car lots being unusual throughout the 
Southwest. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, April 8, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.20@1.25 per 100 lbs; gray 
shorts, $140@1.45; mill-run, $1.30@1.35. 

Oxtanoma City.—Low mill operations 
are reflected in the millfeed market. A 
searcity of feeds is reported among 
Oklahoma mills. An advance of $1 ton 
was made last week. Quotations, April 
8: straight bran $1.35 per 100 lbs, mill- 
run bran $1.45, gray shorts $1.55. 

Wicuira.—Demand for millfeed is 
greater than the supply in the local mar- 
ket. It comes from all sources, and 
prices are working higher. Quotations, 
April 10, basis car lots, Kansas City: 
bran $25 ton, mill-run $27 and shorts 
$28@29. 

Hvurcuinsox.—Last week witnessed a 
considerable flurry in the feed market, 
and accumulations were quickly disposed 
of. Curtailed operations and inclement 
weather brought about a shortage. In- 
quiries came from points on the east 
and the west coasts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $25@26 ton, mill-run 
$27, and gray shorts $29. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed made almost sen- 
sational advances last week, due to the 
limited production of flour and the light 
stocks of feed in all positions. Demand 
is restricted to immediate or 10-day 
shipment. Quotations, April 10, basis 
car lots, Missouri River: bran $25 ton, 
mill-run $26.50, and gray shorts $28. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totrevo,—Improvement took place in 
feed last week, both in demand and in 
price. The undertone to the market is 
much stronger, and prices are $1@2 bet- 
ter than a week ago, Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted on April 9 at $30@ 
31.25 ton, mixed feed at $29.50@31.25, 
and middlings at $28@31.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitite.—The millfeed market last 
week showed increased interest in bran 
and mixed feed, with shorts practically 
in the discard. Quotations, April 9, 
carload lots: bran $29 ton, mixed feed 
$29.50, and shorts $30, 


THE SOUTH 

Norro.tK.—Millfeed business was slow, 
with a slight tightening of the market 
late last week, and inquiries indicating 
a better outlook, Quotations, April 9: 
red dog $38.50 ton, fancy winter mid- 
dlings $36, flour middlings $34, stand- 
ard bran $31@82, and standard mid- 
dlings $30.50@382. 

Memruis.—Offerings of millfeed are 
small, mills reporting a light movement 
of flour causing their output to be lim- 
ited, The firmness in quotations is due 
to scarcity and not to demand. Con- 
sumers are taking only an occasional car 
or filling requirements through mixed 
cars. Quotations, April 8: bran $28@ 
29 ton, gray shorts $30.50@31.50. 

New Onrvteans.—A fair demand is re- 
ported for millfeed. Bran advanced last 
week, Quotations, April 8: bran, $1.55 
per 100 Ibs; gray shorts, $1.62; red dog, 
$1.90. 

Nasuvitie.—Millfeed was in fair re- 
quest at unchanged prices last week, 
with some falling off in demand. Spring 
grass is beginning to develop, and pas- 











SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 13, 
based on carload lots, prompt délivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Baltimore 
Goering OPER .vccscvcsces $.....@27.26 $..... @23.6 eee Deorces Boece Guess $32.50@33.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 24.00@24.560 26.60@27.00 .....@..... 
OTe Wieeee COGN 6 aiecdi'c® bebe8 Dia cacd Sethe De ccce eevee @..... 27.00@27.50 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings*® .... .....@26.60 23.50 @24.00 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 82.00@32.60 
Flour middlingst ....... 28.00@29.00 27.00 @29.00 27.00@27.50 29.00@30.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dOk cecccccecceeess 32,60@34,00 30.00@32.00 82.560@35.00 .....@..... 38.00@40.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .........+6:. Pree @..... $32.60 @33.00 $34.00@35.00 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... sents @..cee 82.60 @33.00 sooee@..... 830.60@31.60 .....@....,. 
Soft winter bran ....... sess. @..... %6.00@35.60 saves @..... 81.60@33.00 29.00@31.00 
Standard middlings*® .... ..... @..... 32,00@33.00 33.60@34.00 30.00@31.00 31.00@384.00 
Flour middlingst ....... vevee@..... 36.00@35.50 39.60@40.00 34.00@36.00 .....@..... 
ROG. OG co cvevevececvcse eects @..... 39.00@39.560 @....@39.60 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DOTORUO  codecsvedePecess @30.00 $.....@32.00 $.....@39.00 
GWinnipe~w .....665 wars @ 24.00 @ 26.00 voerr QDaovees 


*Brown shorts. Gray shorts, 


{Fort William basis, 
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tures will soon have an important jp. 
fluence on millfeed. Quotations, April 
10: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@31 ton; 
standard middlings, $31@34. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—There is an increased de. 
mand for millfeeds at an advance jp 
price. Buyers want immediate shipment, 
and mills are sold up except for mixed 
cars with flour for the next 30 days, 
Mills are behind in their deliveries ang 
still are shipping on their March orders, 
Quotations, April 10: bran $28.50 ton, 
standard middlings $28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $32, and red dog $35. 

Boston.— Wheat feeds are very strong, 
with a good demand for near-by lots, 
The supply is limited. There is prae- 
tically nothing doing in these feeds for 
deferred shipment. Canadian mills are 
not interested in the Boston market for 
wheat feeds, and are not offering for 
shipment here. Quotations for domestic 
feeds, in transit or at near-by puvints, 
in 100-Ib sacks, per ton, April 9: spring 


bran, $32.75@34; standard middlings, 
$32@32.25; flour middlings, $35.50@ 


38.75; mixed feed, $33.50@39; red dog, 
$39.50. 

Bartimore.—Spring bran moved wu 
50c; otherwise, millfeed is uncha on 
with demand limited. Quotations, pril 
10, in 100-Ilb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$31; soft winter bran, $33@34; standard 
middlings, $31@31.50; flour middlings, 
$33@34; red dog, $38@40. 

Puwapecrui1a.—Demand for millfeed 
shows a slight improvement, and the 
market is firmer under light offerings. 
Quotations, April 10, for prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: spring bran $32.50@33, 
hard winter bran $32.50@33, soft winter 
bran $35@35.50, standard middling, $32 


@33, flour middlings $35@35.50, as to 

quality, and red dog $39@39.50. 
Pirrssurcu.—The wmillfeed = market 

showed a better tone last week. !’rices 


were considerably higher, and there ap- 
peared to be more interest on the part 
of buyers. The bulk of the sales, how- 
ever, was in small quantities. Offcrings 
were rather plentiful. Quotations, on 
April 10: standard middlings $29@30 
ton, flour middlings $32@33, spring 
wheat bran $30@31, and red dog $37 
@38. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattie.—Millfeed prices last week 
declined $1 ton. While mill stocks have 
been increasing, the demand has becn de- 
creasing. Washington standard mill-run 
was quoted at $23@24 ton, coast, celiv- 
ered, transit points, on April 10, and 
Montana mixed feed at $23@23.50 


San Francisco.—Copious rains which 
have stimulated pastures are responsible 
for an extremely sluggish millfeed mar- 
ket. Offerings from Pacific Northwest 
mills continued liberal. Quotuations, 
April 10: white bran and mill-run 528@ 
29.50 ton, standard bran and mi/!-run, 
$27.50@28.50, middlings $41@42, low 
grade flour $46@47.50, and Kansas bran 
$33@33.50, f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Los AnGetes.— Millfeed prices are 
slightly lower than a week ago. ()uota- 
tions, April 9: Kansas bran, $30.50 ton; 
white mill-run, $31; blended, $30; mid- 
dlings, $41.50; red dog, $41.50. 

PortLann.—The millfeed marke! con- 
tinues quiet. Some of the mills have lit- 


tle on hand, but others are heavily 
stocked. There is little demand from 
any quarter, and the market is weak. 


Quotations on April 10: mill-run $25 ton, 
and middlings $40. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Although inquiry for mill- 
feed is still fairly good, mills report 4 
slackening in demand, Supplies are more 
plentiful, as more flour is being sold for 
export, and production of feed has In- 
creased, Prices are unchanged. ()uota- 
tions on April 10: bran $30 ton, shorts 
$32, and middlings $39, jute, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winniera.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in western Canada is dul!, and 
mills at most points have considerable 
stock on hand. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, April 10: Fort William 
basis, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatch- 
ewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran 
$25, shorts $27; British Columbia, bran 
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927@29, shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, 
bran $32, shorts $34. 
Mon Treat.—Su 


There is little change in the 
Buyers generally 


teady buying of small lots; but 
ys are a rarity. 
ted in feeds for deferred de- 


Demand for mixed feeds is 
Some manufacturers complain 
is below normal for this 
the year, while others report 
Practically all sales 
mediate shipment. 
hands of feeders and dealers. 


scratch fecd S44, and horse feed $35.50, 
Fair demand is reported 
for mixed feed at local mills, with prices 


April 10: horse feed, in 100-lb bags, $31 
@41 ton; dairy feed, $34@45; poultry 


Although feeders are still 
buying only for immediate requirements, 
the movement of mixed feeds is slowly 
Farm work is being delayed, 
which checks buying from much of the 
consuming trade, but outlook is encour- 
Orders are coming in close suc- 
cession for immediate shipment, due to 


a continued normal activity in 
chicken feed, with slight improvement in 
Dairy feed is moving 


plies of millfeed are 
and some 
millers are restricting the amount of 
their sales in an effort to see that every 
; Closing quotations, 
April 10: bran $30.25 ton, shorts $32.25, 
‘e in middlings $39.25, with bags, ex-track, less 


Loxvox, Ene., March 24.—The offal 
market, while not active, has shown some 
;, with the result that there has 

little change in prices. 
dearer at £6 2s 6d ton, ex-mill. 
are easier at £6. 
quoted at £5 2s 6d, c.i.f., for 
March to June. 
idlings prices have declined. 


IneLann, March 


Bran is 


Plate pol- 


23.—While 
is not active, 
the best home made white 
iain around £9 5s ton in both 

and south of Ireland. English 
ran is competing with the Irish, 
and is down to about that level. 
are £8 ton, and common pol- 
lards or red middlings are quoted at a 
Fine white sharps are of- 
£9 10s@£9 15s, delivered. 


[ Mixep FEEDS 


Cheap 
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steadily, although pastures are improv- 
ing. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in good 
demand. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 10: oat chop $38.25 ton, oat 
and barley chop $40.25, crushed oats 
$36.25@40.25, according to quality; feed 
wheat $56.25, cracked corn $41.25, feed 
corn meal $37.25@41.25, oatmeal feed 
$14.75, reground oat feed $11.50, chick 
feed $48.25@52.25,—delivered, Ontario 
points. 


SCREENINGS 


Mryweapous. — While demand for 
screenings is only fair, supplies are 
light. It is believed that, if demand 
should pick up, prices would advance 
sharply, because of lack of supplies. The 
ordinary run of elevator screenings 
range $4@12 ton, with heavy seeds bring- 
ing $12@15. Mill oats are in good de- 
mand and stronger at 28@30c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Toronto.—A popular feed in Ontario 
is government standard screenings. In- 
quiry is good, and supplies are scarce. 
Prices did not change, and on April 10 
the quotation for recleaned standard 
screenings was $25.50 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Wryyirec.—There was no change in 
screenings last week, the closing quota- 
tion, on April 10, being $3 ton, Fort 
William basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Mempuis.—Good grades of cottonseed 
meal are steady, and holders not offer- 
ing much. Demand is light, but scarcity 
of high grades is causing producing sec- 
tions to dole them out. Indications are 
there will be no surplus. Lower grades 
are plentiful and selling at $1@3 below 
prime grades, which are quoted $32 for 
41 per cent and $33.50 for 43. South- 
ern feeders are using more than usual, 
causing keen demand for hulls, which 
are firm at $7.50@8 ton, bulk. There is 
no export demand, and the North and 
East trade is showing little interest. ‘The 
fertilizer trade is out of the market for 
the very low grades. Mills will run in- 
definitely. 

New Orteans.—Better inquiries were 
noted in the cottonseed products mar- 
ket, and demand was improved. Quo- 
tations, on April 8: prime summer yel- 
low oil in bbls, f.o.b., New Orleans, 11%c 
Ib; prime crude oil, bulk, f.o.b., tank 
cars, at mills, 10%c; choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $28 
ton; 7 per cent ammonia, $26; choice 
cottonseed meal, 8 per cent, sacked, 
f.o.b., New Orleans, $32; 7 per cent, 
sacked, f.o.b., New Orleans, $31; hulls, 
bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans, $9.25. 

Norro.tx.—Cottonseed meal quotations, 
April 9: 41 per cent, $38 ton; 38.62 per 
cent, $36.75; 36 per cent, $35.50; cotton- 
seed oil, $14. 

Mitwavuxer.—Spot offerings of cotton- 


seed meal are held 50c@$l ton higher as | 


the outcome of improved deman De- 
ferred is steady and unchanged, with 
little call for anything except quick ship- 
ment. The strength in spot linseed meal 
has imparted a firmer tone, but the trade 
is slow to follow the advance. Quota- 
tion, April 10, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 34@ 
837.50 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is in good 
demand and held higher. Quotation, 
April 10, $38.50@42.50 ton. 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 12, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
BGAR ccccwececeecceves $22.50 $23.560@24.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 22.560 24.50@25.00 
MEIGGIIMEE cc cccccccess 22.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 25.00@26.00 
a EE 37.00 29.00@30.00 
Mixed feed ........ -. 26.00 25.00@25.50 
Old -process oil meal... 38.00 48.00@48.50 
BPORe cevsadovcesveoss 31.00 32.00@33.00 
Middlings® ..........s:. 32.00 .....@32.50 
HUGG GO cc ccsceveses 43.00 39.00@40.00 

Duluth 
ee re ey 23.00 24.50@25.00 
Pre 23.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 26.00@27.00 
Country mixed feed .. 25.00 25.00@26.00 
DTM chehos os bee 06 37.00 28.00@30.00 

St. Louls— 

BED! Sng 5 6046s epsecss 25.560 26.256@26.75 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 27.00@27.60 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 28.00@30.00 
et Pe tendsoves . hee 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ...... -. 36.00 24.00@25.00 

Buffalo 
Pre - BOOM wecocceee .. 25.00 30.00@30.50 
ol ae TrETTTT -. 23.60 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... 24.60 28.560@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 31.00@32.00 
er Ce odseb40% baeve 40.00 34.50@35.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 31.00 29.560@30.50 
 £ AAA Crore $38.50 48.50@49.00 

Kansas City 
Pe BM Vecesvvccces 28.60 24.25@24.75 
MOG scores ere y - 23.50 24.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 26.00@26.50 
To GUNES an ocecatsecs 31.00 27.00@28.60 
MOG GOO ce ucevece -» 89.00 33.00@34.00 

Philadelphia 
Winter bran ...... -++ 81.00 33.00@33.50 
Pure bran ........ -»+ 29.50 32.50@33.00 
3 a, eee eee 28.00 31.560@82.50 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 31.560@32.00 
Oe: GO asanescvccere 43.00 38.00@39.00 
Flour middlings ...... 40.00 36.00@40.00 

Milwaukee 
Winter bran ......... 26.70 27.20@27.60 
GD sce esctveceodveneee 25.00 26.560@27.60 
Middlings ..........+. 26.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ..... 31.50 27.00@28.00 
WET es oO. alge ete o 38.50 31.50@32.00 
Rye feed ........++++++ 26.60 21.00@21.60 
Old process oll meal... 41.50 48.60@49.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.50 36.00@38.50 
Hominy feed ......... 35.00 25.00@25.60 
Reground oat feed.... 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 

rewers'’ dried grainst.. 26.00 24.00@256.00 

Hominy feed*® ........ - 40.50 31.00@31.50 

cS eee eee $2.80 .....@32.26 

Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolia .........06% $8.30 $9.10 
EPUUMEER cecctccccenes oc Tow 9.10 
ey MED wenvesesvic ‘% one 7.60 
Pn SEED cues 0600 6-02 8.90 9.70 
BEUEWREMOS ceccccscicnes 5.70 6.50 
SEE ccc eter cesecée gees 4.70 
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A firm undertone prevailed in flaxseed 
futures last week, chiefly due to strength 
at Buenos Aires, where receipts were re- 
ported light, and also to the fact that 
there is still a great shortage of seed in 
crushing centers more or less dependent 
on North American supplies. Heavy 
shipments were again made from Argen- 
tina last week, the volume reported be- 
ing 1,200,000 bus, making the total ship- 
ments since Jan. 1 approximately 22,- 
500,000 bus. This is about 250 per cent 
greater than last year’s total shipments 
for the same period, and yet the seed 
seems to have been absorbed without 
great difficulty, the market in fact re- 
maining firm. This is due to the in- 
creased use of flaxseed in the United 
States and also to the fact that, when 
seed is comparatively cheap, European 
consumers use large quantities of it. An- 
other sentiment which may have kept the 
market strong is that the Argentine gov- 
ernment’s wheat crop estimate turns out 
to have been greatly exaggerated, and 
it is felt that the same may be true of 
the flax crop estimate. 

The demand for linseed oil meal is 
still good; mills are behind on contracts, 
and yet are unable to run more than at 
light capacity, owing to the shortage of 
seed. The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
linseed crusher, Minneapolis, points out 
that demand is good, and likely to be 
better since, with the advent of spring, 
paint manufacturers almost always in- 
crease their purchases of oil; Europe is 
a heavy buyer of linseed oil at this time, 
because of its cheapness compared with 
other vegetable oils. The export mar- 
ket for oil cake is comparatively quiet, 
as foreign bids are out of line with do- 
mestic prices, and crushers are not press- 
ing sales, owing to the shortage of seed. 

Minnearouis.—-Inquiry for linseed oil 
meal late last week was the best for 
some time. Feeders and distributors 
generally seemed to want a little for 
quick shipment. This week, however, the 
market is rather quiet. Mills are run- 
ning light, are behind on deliveries, and 
have little to offer for quick shipment. 
Resellers are taking advantage of the 
advance and, for the time being, are not 
discounting the market to any extent. 
They quote meal at $48@48.50, with 
crushers asking $48.50 for May ship- 
ment and $49 for April. There are no 
offerings for April shipment at any of 
the outside markets. For May shipment, 
quotations are: Chicago, $48.50 ton; To- 
ledo and Buffalo, $48. 

The export market is quiet, with bids 
out of line with domestic prices. For 
mill shipment, cake is qncted at $38 ton, 
f.a.s., New York, though spot supplies 
abroad are bringing the equivalent of 
$41.50. 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
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ing April 10, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
mate crag | weeks of 1925 and 1924. 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts— -—In store—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 86 99 60 581 361 92 
Duluth...... 48 20 12 785 3865 140 


Totals... 134 119 621,316 726 232 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


April 6..$2.32% 2.31 2.32% 2.29% 2.32 
April 7.. 2.338% 2.32 2.32% 2.30 2.32% 
April 8.. 2.34% 2.32% 2.34% 2.31% 2.34% 
April 9.. 2.33% 2.32% 2.33 2.30% 2.33 
April 10.. 2.34% 2.33 2.33% 2.31 2.33% 
April 12.. 2.33% 2.31% 2.33 2.30% 2.32% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
April .10, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 
Minneapolis ... 8,928 12,737 2,346 3,385 
Duluth ....... 8,713 16,368 7,571 14,226 


Wetale ....6: 17,641 28,105 9,917 17,611 

Dututru.—The absence of interest and 
leadership had a rather dulling effect on 
the futures market last week. Very few 
operators made their appearance in the 
pit. Trade requirements were so lim- 
.itied that it took but little to fill or 
check operations. The interesting fea- 
ture of the week centered in the start- 
ing of quoting early new fall deliveries, 
and first sales to be recorded in October, 
$2.30@2.31 bu. No trade has yet been 
consummated in the September. It 
closed April 10 at $2.314, and October 
$2.31. May and July, after covering a 
fair range, stiffened up in sympathy with 
a stronger wheat market, and finished, 
respectively, at 3c and 2%c above the 
close of April 3. Limited receipts 
marked the cash market, and trade was 
entirely in keeping with the current 
movement. No. 1 spot held unchanged 
at May to 5c over. 

MitwavuKxer.—Resellers have advanced 
prices on linseed meal about 50c ton as 
the result of the scarcity of offerings. 
While demand is not broad or pressing, 
crushers are behind on deliveries and not 
able to fill all orders, which are mainly 
for immediate shipment. The trade has 
been slow to follow the advance, how- 
ever, and trading has again assumed 
lesser proportions. Quotation, April 10, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48@49 ton. 

Cuicaco.—Linseed meal is firmer, and 
although demand is not brisk, it exceeds 
the supply. Mills have little or nothing 
to offer, and jobbers report sales at firm 
levels to dealers in the East, South and 
Midwest. Linseed meal was quoted, 
April 10, at $49.50 ton, Chicago. 

PirrssurcH.—Linseed meal showed 
more strength last week, and prices 
were higher. Quotation, April 10, $51.20 
ton. 

Bostron.—Linseed meal is firm. There 
are no offerings for prompt shipment. 
Mills are not offering for April ship- 
ment, and very little for early May. The 
market advanced last week. On April 








, 9 a few mills were offering for early 


= shipment at $51.20@51.70 ton, in 
sacks. 


Burrato.—Due to scarcity of other 
feeds, buyers were in the market for 
supplies of oil meal last week, and the 
market advanced to higher levels. Quo- 
tations, April 10: $49 ton for 34 per 
cent, and $47 for 31 per cent. 

Toronto.—Oil meal has not changed 
in price, and is in fair demand. On 
April 10 the quotation was $56.25 ton, 
in car lots, f.o.b., delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Wriwnirec.—A good, steady demand is 
reported by local mills for oil cake and 
meal. Local and export business is easi- 
ly absorbing their capacity eutput, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotations, April 
10: oil cake, in bags, $43 ton; oil meal, 
$45. Flaxseed is without feature, both 
local and United States crushing inter- 
ests showing very little interest in this 
grain, which closed at $1.954% bu on 
April 10. 


Corn “5% PRODUCTS | 


Domestic receipts of corn are still 
much lighter than the large crop har- 
vested this season would seem to war- 
rant. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that the delay in the arrival of 
spring weather has allowed farmers to 
use more of their coarse grain crops for 
feeding purposes. This has undoubtedly 
helped the position of corn, the futures 
of which stood at about the same figure 
on April 12 as they did on the previous 
Monday. The tone of the market, how- 
ever, can hardly be said to be bullish, 
and with the advent of fine weather, 
which will enable growers, both in the 
United States and in Argentina, to haul 
their crop to market more readily, it is 
thought that more liberal offerings will 
probably cause lower prices. A fair ex- 
port trade was done last week. 

Demand for corn goods is very light, 
in some markets it being described as the 
poorest experienced in the present sea- 
son. In the South the delay in crop op- 
erations has decreased the demand for 
corn products, and this is undoubtedly 
influencing the trade in other markets 
where the consumption is not so great 
as it is in the South. 


Sr. Lovis.—The trend of prices in the 
corn market was mostly influenced by 
the action of wheat last week. Demand 
for corn was fair, but local only. Re- 
ceipts were 256 cars, against 256 in the 
previous. week. Cash prices, April 10: 
No. 3 corn, 6744c bu; No. 1 yellow 72%c, 
No. 3 yellow 6912@70c, No. 4 yellow 
6542@6ic; No. 1 white 70@72c, No. 2 
white 69@70c. 

New Orteans.—Fair inquiries for corn, 
both domestic and for export, were re- 
ported here last week, but exports de- 
clined somewhat. A total of 12,567 bus 
was shipped during the seven days ended 
April 8 through this port, Matanzas tak- 
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ing 2,250 bus and Havana 2,240. Quota- 
tions, on April 8: No. 2 yellow 93c bu, 
No. 8 92c; No. 2 white 93c, No. 8 92c. 
Export prices were 6c bu less than these. 
Chops were offered at $1.70 per 100 lbs, 
hominy feed $1.54; grits, in 98’s, $1.90, 
cream meal $1.90, standard meal $1.80; 
bran, $1.50 per 100 Ibs. 


NasHuvitte.—F air demand featured the 
corn trade last week. Receipts were of 
routine character, the movement being 
chiefly from Ohio valley stations. Quo- 
tations, April 10: No. 2 white 84c bu, 
No. 3 white 83c; No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 8 
yellow 83c. Trade in corn meal is rou- 
tine. Prices, April 10: bolted, paper 
bags, 95c@$1 bu; bulk, 86@9lc. 


Mempuis.—Corn meal is slightly lower, 
but buyers continue to take little, as 
practically all of them are supplied for 
the time being and the consumer is not 
buying freely because of slow start for 
crop preparations. Cream meal, April 
8, was quoted at $3.50@3.75 bbl. Dis- 
tributors do not expect prices to go much 
lower, but do not fear an advance. Corn 
— last week were light, and de- 
mand slow. Cash No. 3 white and No. 
8 yellow were quoted, April 8, at 76%c 
bu. There is little demand for corn 
bran or hominy feed. 


Cuicaco.—New business in corn prod- 
ucts continues limited. Despite the low 
prices being quoted by some mills, buy- 
ers remain indifferent and demand is as 
quiet as it has been on this crop. Corn 
flour was quoted, April 10, at $1.85@2 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.75@1.80, cream 
meal $1.75@1.80, and hominy $1.75@ 
1.80. The better grades of corn were in 
active demand last week, and these offer- 
ings were readily disposed of. The low- 
er grades, however, were easier and very 
quiet. Receipts totaled 967 cars, against 
534 in the previous week, and 547 a year 
ago. No. 3 mixed was quoted on April 
10 at 69%,@70c bu, No. 4 mixed 64@ 
6542c, No. 5 mixed 61@62%c, No. 6 
mixed 58@59c; No. 3 yellow 71%4c, No. 
4 yellow 6912@71%c, No. 5 yellow 61@ 
6242c, No. 6 yellow 5942@60%2c; No. 3 
white 7lc, No. 4 white 64@66c, No. 6 
white 60@60%c. 

Mrtwavxee.—While receipts of corn 
are light and there is a good demand, 
especially from industries, prices are 
2@38c lower with futures, and the cash 
basis holds steady. Receipts last week 
were 58 cars, compared with 67 in the 
previous week and 52 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, April 10: No. 3 yellow, 70@71c 
bu; No. 3 white, 69@70c; No. 3 mixed, 
69@70c. 


Kansas Crry.—Cash prices, April 10: 
white corn, No. 2 67@68c bu, No. 3 6414 
@6642c, No. 4 63@64c; yellow corn, No. 
2 6812,@69c, No. 3 67@68c, No. 4 64@ 
6642c; mixed corn, No. 2 67@67%4c, No. 
8 65@66Y2c, No. 4 62@64c; cream meal, 
$3.50 bbl, 100-lb cotton sacks; corn bran, 
$24 ton; hominy feed, $24. 


Minneapouis.—Receipts of corn con- 
tinue very light, and consignees report 
a brisk demand for all good offerings. 
Terminal elevator companies are hold- 





ing their good kiln-dried corn, expect. 
ing higher prices later. Demand is la 
ly for No. 8, No. 4 and No. 5 yelloy, 
Kiln-dried No. 3 yellow is quoted at 4@ 
5c bu under Chicago May, but good 
country run would probably bring 2@% 
ander. No. 4 yellow, country run, js 
held at 4@7c under, depending on tes; 
weight and condition, and No. 5 yellow 
at 8@12c under. 


Bautrmore.—Corn is 1@8c higher than 
a week ago, with a good general de. 
mand. Receipts for the week were 57, 
726 bus, 84,887 by rail and 23,339 by 
boat. Spot sales included about 30,09) 
bus of the various offerings at prices 
ranging 74@80c, according to quality and 
location. Closing prices, April 10: No, 9 
spot, 79%c bu; No. 3 spot, 77c; domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, 82c, or le up for the 
week. Corn meal is practically unsalable, 
though nominally unchanged, in the ab. 
sence of demand, at $2.15@2.25 per 100 
Ibs for desirable stock. 

Bosron.—Gluten feed and mea! held 
steady last week, with a strong tone to 
the market and prices practically un- 
changed. It is stated that most of the 
large manufacturers will soon withdraw 
all offerings for shipment, and this has 
had the effect of causing the loca! mar- 
ket to advance. On April 9 gluten feed 
was quoted at $38.90 ton, and gluten 
meal $48.65, 100-lb sacks. Demand for 
hominy feed was slow, with the market 
barely steady at $31 ton. Granulated 
yellow corn meal was lower at $2.25 per 
100 Ibs, bolted yellow $2.20, and feeding 
corn meal and cracked corn §J.85. 

Pumapetru1a.—Corn is quiet, but the 
market rules firm under small supplies, 
and prices last week advanced 1%¢. 
Receipts, 80,724 bus; exports, ‘0,000; 
stock, 108,099. Quotations, April 10: car 
lots for export, No. 2, 78%ec bid; No. 3, 
75@76c bid; No. 4, 72%2@73¥.c bid. 
Corn goods rule firm and higher in sym- 
pathy with the strength of corn. Sup- 
plies are small, while demand is mod- 
erate. Quotations, April 10, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.45@2.65; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.45@2.65. 


Burrato.—Corn receipts fell off last 
week, but demand was correspondingly 
slack. Corn for drying is ail that buyers 
show any interest in. Quotation, April 
10, 715%¢ bu for No. 5 yellow. Cracked 
corn and corn meal feed are in less ac- 
tive demand since the Easter holidays. 
Quotations, April 10: cracked corn $31.50 
ton, corn meal feed $32.50. 


LiverPoot, Ene., March 24.—Demand 
for corn has been much quieter, «although 
there has been no pressure to sell by 
Plate shippers, while holders on spot are 
not inclined to make any concession in 
prices, as stocks are decreasing nd ar- 
rivals are smaller. A small business is 
passing in old and new crop Plate par- 
cels. There is some improvement to note 
in South African prospects, owing to re- 
cent rains. Some shippers estimate that 
the exportable surplus may reac!i 1,000,- 
000 qrs. 
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FRANSPORTATION 


CHARTERING STILL 
LIGHT ON GREAT LAKES 


Few Inquiries Are Reported by Vessel Own- 
ers—One Booking Is Arranged at 


3c Bu Rate 
CieveLanp, On1o—There was a small 
spurt in grain chartering by Cleveland 
vessel owners and brokers last week. 


Brokers on April 7 reported four vessels 
having been chartered, two for Buffalo, 
one from Duluth to Georgian Bay, and 


one from Chicago to the same port. 
Grain chartering, however, is light, and 
few inquiries are reported. Three of the 


vessels booked were of medium size, and 
one was a large freighter. The latter 
was chartered at 24%4c bu, the cargo to 
be moved at the opening of navigation 
from Duluth to Georgian Bay. One me- 
dium-sized vessel was chartered at 2%c 
bu from the Head of the Great Lakes 


to Buffalo, another medium-sized one 
for Buffalo at 8c bu, and one to carry a 
cargo of oats from Chicago to Georgian 
Bay at 1%c bu. Another grain charter 


was reported late last week at 3c bu for 
a cargo from Fort William to Buffalo. 
The coniract stipulates this cargo must 
be moved three days after the opening 
of lake navigation. This is the first 
charter thus far reported at the 3c rate. 

According to the latest report of the 
Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association 
there are now in terminal elevators at 
Port Arthur and Fort William 14,495,000 
bus more of wheat stocks than a year 
ago. One year ago the report in these 
elevators showed 33,275,000 bus on hand, 


and now there are 47,770,000. 

Although Great Lakes navigation 
opened a year ago last week, there are 
no indications the opening this spring 


will be before May 1. Reports state 
that at least two or three weeks of warm 
weather will be necessary to break up 
the ice so that freighters can make the 
locks. ‘There is no visible water about 
the Whitefish Point section, and from 


the Point to Detour the ice is solid, 
ranging from 20 to 30 inches in thick- 
ness, ‘Thirty-three years ago the opening 
was on May 1, the latest date on record 
being June 18, 1855. 

Grain shippers are interested in an 
exchange of freighters reported this 
week here when the steamer Otto M. 
Reiss was traded for the freighter J. 
S. Dunham, owned by D. Sullivan & 
Co., Chicago. 

J. H. Wess. 
Navigation Opening Unlikely Before May 1 

Deturu, Minn.—It is now generally 
admitted that the opening of navigation 
scarcely will be before May 1. The av- 
erage is about April 20. There is more 
ice in the lake outside Duluth than for 


many years, and the ice in the harbor 
is thick. However, the latter, with warm 
weather, would weaken very fast. Only 


one or two boats are available for grain 
loading, so that there can be no relief 
for crowded elevators until the arrival 


of boats from the lower lakes. Demand 
for vessel space for grain is slow. Ship- 
pers have been making some sales, but 
not in quantity sufficient to bring an 
active demand. Not much room has been 
chartered for Buffalo, the call being for 
Georgian Bay shipment destined to 
Montreal for export. The wheat rate, 
Duluth to Buffalo, continues at 2%c bu, 
and to Georgian Bay points 2%4c. The 
Minnesota-Atlantie Transit Co. will op- 
erate four boats between Duluth and 
Port Huron, Mich., this year, the same 
as last. Freight is arriving at the com- 
pany’s docks here and at Port Huron 
for lake shipment. 


Boats Put in Readiness 
, Burraio, N. Y.—The last of the grain 
eet was emptied of its cargo last week. 


Boats are bein made ready for the tri 
up the lake. . x , 


Canadian Shippers Protest 


_Monrreat, Que.—Canadian lake and 
nal shippers are lodging protests with 
A dominion government against the 
Merican practice of loading grain car- 


Sees at Fort William, carrying the grain 


to Buffalo, and then transshipping it into 
other American vessels which bring it to 
Montreal. They claim that this is a vio- 
lation of the coasting regulations of the 
dominion, which do not allow a foreign 
vessel to carry Canadian products from 
one Canadian port to another. They 
argue that the United States does not 
allow Canadian vessels to carry Ameri- 
can grain from, say, Duluth to another 
American port via Port Colborne or oth- 
er Canadian points. 


Lower Rates Are Expected 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight rates 
continue to hold at 25s for parcel space, 
and charters are reported at 23s 6d@ 
24s. With the extreme scarcity of wheat, 
it is doubtful if freight rates can main- 
tain present levels, and exporters look 
for 20s parcel space by the time naviga- 
tion opens on the Great Lakes. 


Heavy Freight Traffic Reported 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—During the first quar- 
ter of this year the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad interchanged 653,876 carloads 
of freight, compared with 637,720 for the 
same period in 1925, which was the heav- 
iest freight traffic year in the history 
of American railroads. 


St. Lawrence Navigation to Open April 28 

Toronto, Ont.—Navigation on the St. 
Lawrence is expected to open about 
April 28. Bookings of flour for ship- 
ment by the first boats out are light, 
but may be considerably increased be- 
fore the opening date. 


Sailing from Detroit to Europe 

On May 1 the first steamship to sail 
on regular schedule from the Great 
Lakes to Europe will leave Detroit for 
European destinations, it has been an- 
nounced, The Wincheta will arrive at 
Detroit from Hamburg prior to that 
date, and will leave on May 1 for Lon- 
don, Antwerp and Hamburg. She will 
be the first of six vessels to be placed in 
regular service, with sailings three times 
each month during the early season. 


New Service Becomes Effective May 1 

Puimapetrnuia, Pa.—The new divided 
service of the Black Diamond Lines from 
Philadelphia to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
will become fully effective with the sail- 
ings on May 1. The old schedule is to 
be maintained. The Rotterdam service 
provides for calls at New York on both 
eastbound and westbound passage, but 
in the Antwerp service the westbound 
sailings will be direct to Philadelphia, 
making a call at New York on the east- 
bound trip. Dichmann, Wright & Pugh 
are the Philadelphia agents. 


Arrivals and Sailings Increase 
Puitapetpnia, Pa.—According to the 
Bureau of Navigation, arrivals and sail- 
ings of vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade showed an increase during March 
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of 82 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 
78,551. Total arrivals and sailings num- 
bered 350 vessels, with a gross tonnage 
of 1,566,293, compared with 818 vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 1,492,652 for 
March, 1925. 


Shi its Expected to Be Heavy 

Boston, Mass.—The steamer West 
Celina has sailed for Bremen with 160,- 
576 bus bonded barley for Bremen and 
29,890 bus bonded wheat for Hamburg, 
a full cargo. The Clearpool has arrived, 
and started to load a full cargo of 288,- 
000 bus bonded barley for Bremen. Oth- 
er full cargoes are in contemplation, and 
exports of grain from Boston during 
April are expected to be of good volume. 





Improvements to Montreal’s Facilities 

MonrTreaL, Que.—Work is in progress 
on the erection of shipping conveyor gal- 
leries at Windmill Point basin, Montreal 
harbor, to give a capacity of 1,000,000 
bus per 10-hour day, thus increasing by 
about 50 per cent the shipping capacity 
of elevator B. It is anticipated that the 
first of these galleries, with a capacity 
of over 60,000 bus an hour for two belts, 
will be ready for operation by May 15. 
The conveyor will be fireproof, and ale- 
mite lubrication and roller bearings will 
be employed throughout. 


New Orleans Awaits Large Grain Movement 

New Orteans, La.—John B. Sanford, 
superintendent of the public grain ele- 
vator, told members of the board of 
commissioners of the port of New Or- 
leans, on his return from the Middle 
West on April 9, that a tremendous vol- 
ume of grain is expected to move 
through this port in the near future. 
He predicted the movement would be the 
greatest since 1921, and said he expected 
it to begin in July and continue through 
September. 


Embargoes to Be Lifted 

Wiynirec, Man.—lIt has been an- 
nounced that embargoes and restrictions 
on the movement of grain, which have 
been in force on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines since the beginning of the 
year, are to be lifted April 12, in antici- 
pation of the opening of navigation, 
which is expected toward the end of the 
present month. Grain consigned to mill- 
ers at Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie and 
other points will after that date be free- 
ly accepted. 


Shippers’ Co-operation Sought 

Burrato, N. Y.—At the tenth annual 
meeting of the Atlantic States Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, held last week in Roch- 
ester, it was predicted that the country’s 
wheat crop this year will greatly exceed 
that of 1925. Railroad men asked ship- 
pers throughout the Atlantic states to 
co-operate with the railroads in order 
that cars be released as quickly as pos- 
sible to be used in moving the grain. 
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RIOR to the first Roman invasion of Britain, which was accomplished 
by Julius Cesar in 55-54 B. C., little was known of agriculture among 
And, in spite of Cxsar’s vain boast, “I came, I saw, 
I conquered,” it was not until a century later, under the emperor Claudius 
in 43 A. D., that Roman institutions began firmly to establish themselves in 
The organization of the territory annexed by the Romans was 
delayed by the revolt of the Britons against Boadicea, but was carried out, 
after 70 A. D., under the direction of various generals and governors. 

The most famous of these was Cneus Julius Agricola, whose biography 
was written by his son-in-law, the historian Tacitus, 
to Britain in 59 A. D., as a young officer, serving in the army of Suetonius 
He returned to Rome two years later, but was sent back in 70, 
in command of the Twentieth Legion, with headquarters in Chester. 
three years of active service he went to Rome once more, and rose rapidly 
in the imperial service, in 79 being sent again to Britain, this time as gov- 
He remained in that capacity for seven years. 

Agricola, as his name indicates, was a student of agriculture, and was 
instrumental in inducing the Celts to adopt Roman methods of cultivating 
The illustration on the cover of this issue, painted by R. 
Caton Woodville, portrays the Roman governor overseeing the Britons at 
work in their field. The agrarian reforms of Agricola were so eminently 
successful that he was recalled to Rome in 86, presumably through jealousy. 
He lived in retirement until 93, when he is believed to have been poisoned 
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Rail, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 
DOMESTIC 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 








per 100 Ibs: oF rom. 

zz a 

2 5 

= 3 

3 3 = 3 & 

To— = E 3 8 

= € a x a 

ao x n 13) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.56 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.56 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Boston ...... - 45.6 650 50 36.6 32.6 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.6 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 $1.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.6 49.56 61.5 
Norfolk ........ 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.6 265.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.56 60 60 36.5 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 32 87 87 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 36.6 35.6 22 19 
Brie, PR. 2.220% 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... $2 33.6 33.5 20 °%19 
DENOEO cccccccce 27.6 32 32 18.6 °16.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.6 *16.6 
BEET 28.56 382 32 18.6 °16.6 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.6 12 eee 
WE, TWD ccccces 20 18.6 138.6 ... %12 
Memphis ....... 31.6 26 24 11.5 °18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.56 48.5 36 °%43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.6 48.5 36 °%48 
Atlanta ........ 68.5 62 61 38.5 *46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °36.6 
Jacksonville .... 66 49.6 48.5 36 %43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 8c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville ic more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .6c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 8c 
more, 

EXPORT 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 


flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: From S8t. 
From Louis and 
To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
oo, fk. Pee 23% 27% 
Philadelphia ............. 22% 26% 
PE 0 66000 cc0nesdbes 21% 25% 
ree 23% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23% 27% 
re 22% 26% 
EEE 6.0.0 6000866605 6280-08 23% 27% 
SD Shek chek ewe 6408-00 23% 27% 
D5 4-40 0 0:6. 0m 0.06 23% 27% 
Providence and New Lon- 
DR peusieeectebheceveens ae 27% 
SEE 0:6.5:50446600682002 24% 28% 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


From— 
Minneapolis to Chicago .............. 13 
oo SO rrr er 13 
Ce Cn <2 cases neectess 6 17% 
Kansas City to Chicago ............. 17% 
Cou OO We. BANE occ cccccesccces 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louis* ........... 13% 


*And East St. Louis. 


Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 
100 Ibs: 





r o 

From— New Orleans Mobile 
IEE av. aa0eenseeseptn 36% 36% 
REE 0.6 6.06. 06-c0s.0wdeesecien 23% 23% 
SE -kexeveessautbdvesee ee 31% 31% 


ES ee re 30% 30% 
St. Louis and East St. Louis. 18 18 
LAKE AND RAIL 
Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, via 
Duluth and Superior, to ew York and 
Boston 32%c per 100 Ibs, to Philadelphia 
31%c, and to Baltimore 31%c. 
OCEAN 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted by the 
Minneapolis office of the International Mer- 
eantile Marine Lines and by the F , 
Thompson Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in cents 





per 100 Ibs: r From 

To— tNew York Montreal 
DEE bec cidosdsdances Ee 29.00 
PR. we csecaecesesens 18.0 20.00 
EEE 6 0b 056 000080 a6n00s *20.00 22.00 
DE 260 Sb:bie } 6406466040 es 21.00 21.00 
MEE Sowcescdececesacess 27.00 27.00 
PD Got ve seteceseseee 27.50 see 
RE, | SvtS he 6 64004 0n- i848 18.00 ees 
FPS eee Thee ee 24.00 we 
0 Pr 24.00 rrr 
ST eer 26.00 27.00 
GE oc doce vccvscesecgcesss 21.0 ce 
EE 4 A one.c Ghee es 28.00 @30.00 TTT 
EE 5 6b 44 6:00.02 0 4.0 040 6nOM 1.00 21.00 
EE 6b nies bec b0eee eee 22.00 28.00 
TOMER, MOPED oo ccccccccses 27.00 ioe 
PES 606000000 6600e06 sas 
TOD caccccsvces os 21.00 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 
Hamburg .... 20.00 
MENTED Bepoterwveceooves re 
Helsingfors 31.00 

SP 21.00 
DEE KG a@S SR eee secccnse ses 21.00 
BPEPUOEE seecsccsicocvetve 118.00 
rere $18.00 
Londonderry ... aes 
Parr 30.00 
Manchester $18.00 
CLR EEL eees 
POGNPOMEED co cccccecsveseeces 21.00 
SE Bebe hdn ve ecncncaséeces 27.00 
EE. 84204) 6305006356080 0642 
Rotterdam ..... 20.00 
Southampton ... etee 
ree 27.00 
OEE 96.00% 650s vcesr cacee 33.00 
GROGMMOI occ ccccccccncscs 30.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Ant- 
werp 18c, Danzig 28c, Glasgow 20@2i1c, 
Hamburg 16@18c, Helsingfors 29@30c. 
tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tMay 
and June shipment 2c over. 

The rate to Hamburg from Montreal for 
May shipment is 2ic, and to Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam 22c. 











Busting the Pretzel Trust 
By W. Quackenbush 


HE pretzel trust is busted, and no 

longer need those who made pret- 

zels a part of their daily diet worry 
over the possibility of an advance in 
prices or contemplate the pretzel pro- 
duction of the United States being con- 
trolled by a corporation either with or 
without a soul. 

With all other food products, from dill 
pickles to pAté de foie gras, being rapid- 
ly controlled by this, that or the other 
group, it is no wonder that the preztel 
should have been similarly threatened. 

Being one of the greatest pretzel au- 
thorities in America, the writer thinks 
this probably as good a place as any in 
which to say something about the pretzel 
itself. 

The origin of this particular food 
product, which when bitten makes the 
biter feel that it is composed largely of 
cracked oyster shells, is somewhat ob- 
scure. There is some slight evidence that 
pretzels were used as fasteners on Aus- 
trian army uniforms prior to the in- 
vention of buttonholes, as by looping the 
pretzel from button to button across the 
breast the coat was kept closed and they 
were thus made to serve both a utilita- 
rian and a decorative purpose. They 
were later replaced by gold braid. 

Two dictionaries fail to describe the 
pretzel but, rushing in where diction- 
aries fear to tread, I unhesitatingly and 
without fear of contradiction say that 
the pretzel ig a-piece of macaroni with 
a cramp, and its architectural design 
was probably decided upon after a very 
careful study of a male angleworm 
which had previously been neatly fes- 
tooned upon a fishhook. 

The great secret in the pretzel indus- 
try has always been to get exactly the 
same twist in each pretzel. This was 
never satisfactorily accomplished until 
ene Rollo E. Pike invented a machine 
which would do it, thus standardizing the 
product so that every man, woman and 
child would come to feel that they could 
grow up to be good American pretzel 
eaters and not have to paw over the en- 
tire stock of pretzels in a delicatessen 
store to get six that closely resembled 
each other. 

So controlling the patents on all pret- 
zel twisting machinery, it was perfectly 
natural that Mr. Pike should develop de- 
sires to control the entire industry. He 
took in one plant after another, paying 
part cash and part in pretzels of his 
own make, 

By introducing such economies as re- 
ducing the apertures between the twists, 
thereby .saving large quantities of at- 
mosphere, buying salt by the carload in- 
stead of the pound, tying the pretzels 
in pretty little bouquets of a dozen each 
and attaching a mailing tag for parcel 
post delivery, and adopting the ringing 
slogan, “Made by the mile and sold by 
the million,” the “Pretzel King,’ as Mr. 
Pike had been designated by the press of 
all the large cities, seemed headed 
straight for a successful control of the 
pretzel market. 

With flour bought at less than cost 
from millers who were afraid to try to 
get a profit, and with water provided 
from large stock issues, two ingredients 
were assured at such low cost that no 
independent pretzel manufacturer could 
possibly compete successfully and so 
would eventually be forced to sell out 
to the trust, be recapitalized, thereby 
furnishing more water for more pretzels, 
and so on ad infinitum, as they say in 
Latin. 

Mr. Pike, theoretically at least, had the 
pretzel business of America in the palm 
of his hand, after a manner of speak- 
ing. He also had more “stage money” 
than the “Count of Monte Cristo” or 
“Brewster’s Millions” indicated there was 
in the world. 

“Then came the dawn,” as the title 
writers of the movies like to say, “and 
the dawn came up like thunder.” 

The present administration in Wash- 
ington, getting together all its best 
minds, decided that to ignore the public 
clamor for an investigation would make 
more capital for the opposing political 
arty than even Mr. Pike had been pub- 

icly credited with possessing, and saw 





the immediate necessity of very drastic 
action. 

Suits were brought, some of them with 
the regulation two pairs of trousers, and 
though Mr. Pike magnanimously guar- 
anteed that he would apply all. profits 
not otherwise needed toward a fund to 
furnish roller skates for the heathen, he 
was finally forced to consent to a disso- 
lution and a disbursement of the $2,677,- 
594,872,341.08 capital of the enormous 
business he had dreamed of building. 

About two weeks after the papers 
were drawn, with every “i” properly dot- 
ted, every “t” properly crossed, and every 
signature properly attached, and when, 
as Daniel Webster used to say, the gi- 
gantic concern was a “dead corpse,” a 
congressman from Greenwich Village 
who shuns not the limelight and who 
possibly feared an attempt at control of 
the spaghetti market, together with a re- 
cently elected Wisconsin senator, awak- 
ened to the fact that an opportunity to 
parade as defenders of the rights of 
the “peepul” had been overlooked. 

Hastily a grand mass meting was an- 
nounced in New York. The Wisconsin 
senator hurried thence, and the battle 
was on. 

Being deprived by the Volstead law 
of that beverage which, according to 
song, story and slogan, had made a cer- 
tain inland seaport of Wisconsin famous, 
was one thing, but having its pretzel 
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supply threatened by the control of a 
trust was another, and so the cry, “Down 
with the pretzel trust,” started by the 
senator resounded loudly within Cer- 
negie Hall. 

The chairman of the meeting, slightly 
panes and mildly reversing that 
classic uttered by an American general 
before the tomb of an eminent French 
marquis, also at one time a general, said 
in announcing the principal speaker: 
“Peepul, La Follette is here!’ and he 
was—with both feet. 

He raked the pretzel trust fore and 
aft, untwisted it, twisted it up again, 
characterized it as an octopus whose 
slimy tentacles dragged the pretzels 
from the mouths of babes, etc., etc., etc., 
all of which was received with roars of 
approval which can always be had at a 
big meeting of this kind. 

The next day it was learned that in 
some strange occult manner the federal 
government had not only divined his 
desires but two weeks previously had 
sneaked in and stolen his thunder by 
putting the pretzel trust out of busi- 
ness. Just another example of govern- 
mental interference and usurpation of 
the rights of the individual. 

The moral of which is that neither the 
government nor the pretzel is to be 
trusted. 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, radio outfits 
were reported in operation on 284,053 
farms, or 4.5 per cent of the total num- 
ber of farms in the United States, on 
Jan, 1, 1925. 





April 14, 1925 


GREECE ENFORCING 
FLOUR REGULATIONS 


Confidential Circular to Customhouse of. 
clals Instructs Them to Enforce Re. 
strictions Against Import of Flour 


The United States Department of 
Commerce announces that it has received 
a cable from Greece which helps to ex. 
plain the present uncertainty regarding 
the rules regulating the entry of floy 
into that country. Although all acidity 
restrictions were reported removed with 
effect from Jan. 15, it has lately been 
rumored that exporters were again being 
hindered in their attempts to land flour 
in Greece. 

The cable states that a decree regard. 
ing restrictive regulations on the import 
of flour has been prepared by the min- 
ister of the interior, but it has not yet 
been published. The minister has, how. 
ever, sent confidential instructions to al] 
customhouse officials to enforce the fol- 
lowing restrictions on imported flour; 
maximum acidity, first quality .12 per 
cent, second quality .15 per cent; mini- 
mim wet gluten, first quality 26 per cent, 
second quality 28 per cent. 





According to the United States De 
partment of Commerce, the number of 
tractors on farms in the United States 
on Jan. 1, 1925, had increased by 1059 
per cent over the number in use on Jan, 
1, 1920. 








Sun River Dam to Be Named for Paris Gibson 


Paris Gibson, former senator from 

Montana, will be paid by designat- 
ing as “Gibson Dam” the proposed stor- 
age dam on the Sun River irrigation 
project in that state, the Department of 
the Interior has announced. Mr. Gibson, 
with William G. Eastman, built the Cat- 
aract Mill, the first custom flour mill of 
Minneapolis, in 1858. In 1882 Mr. Gibson 
founded the city of Great Falls, Mont. 
He died at his home in that city on Dec. 
16, 1920, aged 90 years. 

Mr. Gibson was born in Brownfield, 
Maine, July 1, 1830; was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1851, and a few 
years later journeyed west to St. An- 
thony Falls. The Cataract Mill was one 
of the old buhr type, and had a capacity 
of about 200 bbls daily. The mill han- 
dled its own cooperage so that, while it 
employed only 10 or 12 men in the flour 
machinery department, a force of 20 or 
25 employees was used in the cooperage 
division. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Eastman 
also built the first woolen mill, the plant 
of Eastman, Gibson & Co., predecessors 
to the North Star Woolen Mill Co. Both 
the flour mill and the woolen mill were 
constructed of stone. 

The Cataract Mill subsequently was 
owned and operated by D. R. Barber & 
Son, later the Barber Milling Co. Dur- 
ing his residence in Minneapolis Mr. Gib- 
son played an important réle in munici- 
pal affairs. He was one of the founders 
and directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank. He was a 
member of the board of regents of the 
University of Minnesota, 1871-79, and 


A TRIBUTE to the memory of the late 


was a prime mover in the establishment ° 


of the Minneapolis public library. 

The lure of sheep raising in Montana 
drew Mr. Gibson westward. He first 
lived at Fort Benton, where he arrived 
in 1879. Three years later he founded 
the city of Great Falls, planning that 
place much after the style of Minne- 
apolis. He was its first mayor, and later 
became a state senator. Subsequently 
he served in the United States Senate, 
1901-07. For many years he was leader 
of the Democratic party in Montana. 

The question of naming the Sun River 
irrigation project dam after Mr. Gibson 
was brought to the attention of the gov- 
ernor of Montana and the senators and 
representatives from that state, with the 
result that they were virtually unani- 
mous in approving the suggestion, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the Department of the Interior. The 
tentative plans for the new dam call for 





a masonry structure more than 200 feet 
in height, with a crest length of 820 feet 
and a volume of 195,000 cubie yards. 





The area of the reservoir behind the dam 
will amount to 1,360 acres, with a ca- 
pacity of 105,000 acre-feet. 


The Late Paris Gibson 
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April 14, 1926 


A MILL THAT SERVED 
THE INDIANS 


1 the banks of the Sandusky River, 
7... Upper Sandusky, Ohio, stands 
an old mill that was used by the Wyan- 
dotte Indians before their deportation to 
Kansas nearly 100 years ago. The Wyan- 
dottes of this beautiful region were the 
frst of their race to receive missionary 
The old stone church of the 
mission is still standing, with Indian 
graves clustered around it. The mill, 
which retains its old-fashioned buhrstones, 
now produces @ very popular buckwheat 
flour. The situation is picturesque, and 
hundreds of picnic parties find their way 
there each year. 


inst? uction. 
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FLOUR CONFISCATED 
BY CANTON PICKETS 


Merchant Declares Strikers Ignore American 
Treaty—Canton May Be Small Buyer 
on New Crop 


The Northwestern Miller has received 


the following communication from L. 
Dunbar, « Hongkong flour broker, con- 
cerning flour trade conditions in China: 

“Our stocks of flour here at present 
amount to about 700,000 sacks, and our 
deliveries per month about 120,000. 


There are still due to arrive about 300,- 


000 sacks." Unless the present boycott 
of Hongkong by Canton is settled by 
June 1 the trouble may go on for many 
months, and this market will be a very 
small buyer of new crop American flour. 

“Conditions in Canton are very bad. 
The strike pickets do as they like. After 
goods are passed through the interna- 
tional customs house they are re-exam- 


ined by the strike pickets. These pickets 
are illegal, and the United States treaty 


with China regarding no restrictions on 
free trade have been violated times with- 
out number. I have had American flour 


seized in Canton although the mill’s 
name and “U..S. A.” were printed on 
the sacks. I protested to the strike pick- 
ets, but to no avail; they sold the flour, 
and the proceeds went into their pockets. 
The French, British, Germans, Dutch, 
Belgians and Americans have all had 
goods thus seized, and although they 
have made strong protests their goods 
have been sold and the proceeds kept by 
the pickets. It is a shame that the Unit- 
ed States government is not willing to 
take joint action with the British and 
French governments and demand that 
this picket abuse in Canton and other 
ports of South China be done away with. 
We foreigners here have hopes that our 
present troubles may be finished some 
time in May. If not, then we do not 
know when they will be over. 

“Any way you look at the matter, it 
is a sad spectacle to see a prosperous 
city like Canton being ruined. Taxes are 
heavier there today than ever before. 
The streets are out of repair, and no 
civic improvements are being made. All 
the money is going into the hands of the 
military. If this illegal boycott of 
Canton against Hongkong is not finished 
by June | the Pacific Coast mills of the 
United States will lose in September, 
October and November business amount- 
Ing to about 2,000,000 sacks flour.” 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour moved regularly but slowly over 
domestic territory, but very little was 





exported. Orders were principally for 
mixed cars. Latin American business is 
light. Shipping instructions are fairly 


Satisfactory. Flour markets are stable. 
Quotations, April 8: soft wheat short 
patent $9.20 bbl, straight patent $8.70; 
hard wheat short patent $9, straight pat- 
ent $8.50. 
NOTES 

on capital stock of the G. B.. R. 
mith Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, has 
been increased to $300,000. 

wan interest in the Lead Hill (Ark.) 
hiting Co. has been sold by George W. 
Krewood to Samuel Magness. Mr. 
irkwood will continue as manager. 


At a recent meeting of stockholders 


of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. R. E. Lee Wilson, flour miller, 
of Wilson, Ark., was elected a member 
of the board of directors. 

George B. Williams, who has had 
many years’ experience in the bag busi- 
ness, has been appointed representative 
for southern Texas by the Chase Bag 
Co., and will have offices at 312 Smith 
Street, Houston. 

C. F. Prouty, Oklahoma City, secretary 
of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has been re-elected as representa- 
tive of the grain and milling industry of 
the state on the board of directors of the 
Associated Industries of Oklahoma. 


G. E. Blewett, of the Fort Worth 
Grain Exchange, reports that during the 
12 months ending March 81 there had 
been inspected by the exchange bureau 
28,126 cars grain, and during the pre- 
vious 12 months 84,475. The decline in 
wheat receipts was from 13,608 cars to 
6,761. 

A sales department for health foods 
made of grain, manufactured in other 
parts of the country, has been estab- 
lished by the Whole Wheat Milling Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. The company itself, 
which was established in 1924, is manu- 
facturing several varieties of whole 
wheat products. 

The traffic bureau of the Amarillo, 
Texas, board of city development, which 
in recent years has acted as agent several 
times for millers and grain dealers of the 
Texas panhandle, has been re-established, 
with S. J. Cole in charge. Mr. Cole re- 
signed in January to engage in the grain 
business with the Kearns Grain & Seed 
Co. 

At call of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Arkadelphia, Ark., a mass meeting 
was held in that town recently to dis- 
cuss plans to retain the plant of the 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., which had an- 
nounced its intention of moving the plant 
to North Little Rock. Committees were 
appointed to confer with milling company 
officials, and it was pointed out that 60 
of the 63 stockholders of the company 
are residents of Arkadelphia or have 
business interests there. 


= 


Lonpon, Eno, March 24.—Oatmeal 
continues very quiet. There has been no 
change in quotations by home mills, 
American and Canadian prices being 
about 6d lower, but they are still so 
much above the domestic level that fresh 
business is impossible. There are fair 
stocks on hand. 

Betrast, IrEtanp, March 23.—Oatmeal 
has again been very depressed. There 
have been fair arrivals and demand has 
been quiet, causing price cutting. Oats 
are dearer, but home made oatmeal has 
not moved up in price, and it is still 
possible to buy home made flakes on a 
basis of 40s per 280 lbs, delivered, while 
the foreign quotation is 35s 6d, ex-quay. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow. The winter rush of 
business for these products is about over, 
and sales are gradually falling off. 
Prices did not change last week. Quo- 
tations, April 10: rolled oats $6.20 bbl, in 
two 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, with 40c off to jobbers; oatmeal, 





in two 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Shippers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal report export markets dull. 
Prices are too far out of line to permit 
of business, and it is about 10 days since 
the last sale oversea was made. As there 
was no business done last week, quota- 
tions are not available. 

Wiynirec.—Millers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal find demand for their products 
very slow. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, April 10: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—The market for oat goods 
is not very active. Buying is mainly of 
a hand-to-mouth character. Rolled oats 
were quoted, April 10, at $2.30 per 90-lb 
sack, and oatmeal $2.60 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Some cutting in prices of 
oatmeal, with a fair demand noted. On 
April 10 rolled was quoted at $2.65, and 
cut and ground $2.91, in 90-lb sacks, 

New Orveans.—Demand for rolled 
oats improved last week, for export, and 
many inquiries were reported from Latin 
America. Domestic demand was good. 
Quotations, on April 8: $2.70 per 90-lb 
sack, domestic, and $2.60 for export. 

PurapetpHi1a.—The oatmeal market is 
firmer, under small supplies and in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material. 
Demand is only moderate. Quotation, 
April 10, $3.05@3.25 per 90-lb sack for 
ground, 
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EAT PAARKE 


ete 





Burra.to.—Country offerings are light, 
and demand is good. Quotation, April 
10, $1.80 per 100 lbs for ordinary mixed 
grain. Seed buckwheat was quoted at 
$3 per 100 lbs, Buffalo, with only a few 
scattered offerings. 


Mitwavker.—There is no change in 
the buckwheat market. Receipts con- 
tinue very light, which demand is absorb- 
ing. Prices are firm on an unchanged 
basis. Quotations, April 10, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.50@1.55; Japanese, 
$1.60@1.70. 

Puiapetpuia.—There is little trading 
in buckwheat flour, and the market is 
unchanged. Supplies are small. Quota- 
tion, April 10, $3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 

Toronto.—There is not much _ buck- 
wheat in farmers’ hands to market, and 
only an occasional sale is being made. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotation, on 
April 10, 75@78c bu for good quality 
buckwheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points, 





SALINA 


Flour sales picked up slightly last 
week, buyers seemingly becoming forced 
to replenish stocks to some extent. In- 
quiries for new crop prices are already 
coming in. Some export inquiries are re- 
ceived, but no sales. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair. Practically no wheat is 
moving, due to bad roads. Prices are 
unchanged, Quotations, April 8, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.50@8.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.20@8.40; 
straight grade, $8.10@8.25. 


On Jan. 1, 1925, there were 506,745 
tractors in use on farms in the United 
States. 





CANADIAN POOL BUYS 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Takes Over Large 
Grain Handling Facilities in That Prov- 
ince—$10,000,000 Deal Closed 


Winnirec, Man.—The Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevators, Lid., a subsidiary com- 
pany of the Saskatchewan’ wheat pool, 
has purchased the grain handling system 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co., Regina. This transaction was 
completed on April 10, when delegates 
to the special meeting of the latter com- 
pany at Regina voted in favor of the 
sale. A 75 per cent majority was re- 
quired to make the proceedings legal, 
and the fact that 82 per cent was ob- 
tained leads the officers of the Saskatch- 
ewan pool to feel that their decision to 
buy these facilities was a wise one. 

It is estimated that the total value of 
the assets to be sold is approximately 
$10,000,000. Among _ the properties 
which will be transferred are: 


Two terminal elevators at Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

Four hundred and fifty-one coun- 
try elevators in Saskatchewan. 

Headquarters and office building 
at Regina, Sask. 

Terminal transfer elevator 
other property at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lease of a terminal at Port Ar- 
thur, and minor properties. 


The importance of the deal was em- 
phasized by observers in Winnipeg, who 
said that the selling agency ot the three 
provincial wheat pools, the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., will 
be in a position at certain seasons of the 
year to command the wheat markets of 
the world. The officers of the pool feel 
that the purchase is a great step for- 
ward, as it has removed a menace to the 
farmers, as well as any possibility of 
friction between the farmers’ co-opera- 
tive concern and the wheat pool. 


and 





CZECH GOVERNMENT MAY 
LEVY FIXED IMPORT DUTY 


According to a cable received by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the Czechoslovakian government is intro- 
ducing a bill into the legislature to pro- 
vide for a fixed import duty on cereals 
to replace the present sliding scale sys- 
tem, which has been found unsatisfac- 
tory, owing to the fact that changes in 
the duty lag behind price fluctuations in 
the international market. The sliding 
scale duties for April are unchanged 
from those in effect in March. 





BARLEY STANDARDS TO BE FIXED 


Hearings on the proposed official grain 
standards for barley in the United 
States will be held during April and 
May in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis, Chicago, 
and New York, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The proposed standards to be estab- 
lished and promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture under the United States 
grain standards act will become effective 
on or about Aug. 15, 1926, according to 
the announcement. 





































































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Milling and Baking Qualities of a Dead Wheat 


By C. O. Swanson 
Department of Milling Industry, Kansas State Agricultural College 


HAT wheat improves with age is 
common knowledge among millers 
This improvement seems to go to a 

certain point, remain there for quite a 

while, and then there is a slow deteriora- 

tion in quality. How rapidly these 
changes shall take place seems to be very 
closely related to temperature and mois- 
ture conditions. If either or both are un- 
duly increased, the vital activities going 
on within the kernel are stimulated an 

the changes take place more rapidly. 

The conditions which produce stack 

burnt or bin burnt wheat would not be 

so damaging if the conditions existed 
only for a very short time, The damage 
results, because they are prolonged. 

Much has been said about the vital 
properties of wheat. Some orators have 
waxed eloquent over “life force,” and 
they have illustrated this by saying that 
wheat kernels found in Egyptian mum- 
mies have been known to grow. Investi- 
gation of such statements has shown 
them to be pure fiction. There are two 
explanations for these old stories. One 
story is that a famous German botanist 
received some mummy wheat which he 
planted, and in due time he found some 
growing wheat. From this he concluded 
that this mummy wheat possessed life. 
The next chapter of this story is that his 
gardener, thinking that it would be too 
bad to have the old man disappointed, 
put in some live wheat. 

That such a procedure may actually 
take place was shown in a recent experi- 
ment conducted at one of our agricul- 
tural colleges. The experiment was to 
test the feeding value of a certain kind 
of hay for horses. As the experiment 
had both great scientific and practical 
value, the temporary effect on the horses 
was of secondary importance. ‘The at- 
tendant who did the feeding was a lover 
of horses, and he thought otherwise. 
When he found that the horses were not 
doing well, the very thing the experiment 
was designed to discover, he fed them 
some linseed oil meal. This counteracted 
the effect of this particular kind of hay, 
and the horses were doing just as well 
as those fed the standard ration. This 
horseman’s kind act to the horses spoiled 
the experiment and, needless to say, as 
soon as his solicitous care for the horses 
and disregard of instructions were dis- 
covered he was fired. ‘This story is told 
simply to explain how the experiments 
with mummy wheat could easily have oc- 
curred. 

Another more probable version of the 
mummy wheat is that some Arabian 
guides who have more regard for com- 
mercial returns than for scientific ac- 
curacy deliberately placed live wheat 
with Egyptian mummies. Then they took 
some of this wheat, gave it to credulous 
travelers and asked them to take it home 
and plant it, and thus demonstrate the 
wonderful vitality of wheat, so wonder- 
ful that it can persist for thousands of 
years. 

Just how long wheat will live under 
normal storage conditions has never been 
accurately determined. Its length of life 
depends upon temperature and moisture. 
If these are relatively high, the wheat 
will not live as long as when they are 
relatively low. There is probably an 
optimum temperature and moisture con- 
dition under which the wheat will live 
the longest, but no matter what this is, 
the length of life of the wheat kernel is 
limited. 

In the summer of 1925 the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station received a 
small sample of wheat from a farmer 
living near Junction City, Kansas. ‘The 
farmer knew that the wheat was at least 
25 years old, because he recalled dis- 
tinetly that he had placed this wheat in a 
small tin pail and hung it in his granary 
when his boys were small, and now they 
are over 30 years old. The tin pail had 
a tight-fitting cover, not airtight, but 
tight enough to prevent any infestation 
of weevil; a fortunate circumstance, for 
otherwise this story would never have 
been told, 

On examination the wheat was found 
to be dark red, the kernels plump, and 
to all superficial appearances normal. 
There was, however, a_ considerable 
amount of bran powder. This had no 
doubt been produced by the contraction 





and expansion of the kernels incident to 
the increase and decrease in moisture 
content and the temperature changes 
which had occurred during these many 
seasons. 

The wheat was subjected to the usual 
milling and baking tests conducted in 
our laboratory. The test weight of the 
wheat as received was 55.8, and after it 
had been passed through the experi- 
mental wheat separator the test weight 
was 56.3. Since the wheat was free from 
chaff, weed seeds, and other impurities, 
this increase in test weight after clean- 
ing was due simply to the removal of 
bran powder. The test weight as ob- 
tained was low, considering the external 
appearance of the wheat. The results 
of the milling test, made on an Allis ex- 
perimental mill, gave the following: per 
cent total flour, 70; per cent loss in scour- 
ing, 1; per cent tempering water, 5. 

There is nothing in these figures that 
shows that the wheat was much different 
from normal wheat. It is entirely pos- 
sible that, if a larger amount of such 
wheat had been milled in a commercial 
mill, the results would have differed more 
from those obtained on normal wheat. 
The scouring was done on an experi- 
mental scourer, and the loss is very 
nearly the same as that obtained on nor- 
mal wheat; hence in this long aging proc- 
ess the expansion and contraction which 
had produced the bran powder had evi- 


dently affected only the outermost layer 
of the bran coat. The amount of tem- 
pering water required to condition the 
wheat was the same as that normally used 
on Kansas hard winter wheat when con- 
ditioned for milling. 

The wheat was analyzed for protein 
and moisture, and the flour for moisture, 
protein, and ash. The results were as 
follows: moisture in wheat, 10.72 per cent; 
moisture in flour, 11.63 per cent; protein 
in wheat, 12.40 per cent; protein in flour, 
11.20 per cent; ash in flour, 0.61 per cent. 

The figures for moisture are very near- 
ly the same as those obtained on many 
samples from experimental milling tests. 
The amount of tempering water added to 
the wheat should have given a higher 
moisture per cent in the flour. The re- 
sults indicate that in this old wheat the 
water was not as strongly absorbed as in 
ordinary wheat, and hence more evapo- 
rated during the milling process. This, 
however, is only a conjecture. The ash 
result is highly significant. It shows that 
the bran coat was more brittle than in 
normal wheat, and was not sufficiently 
toughened by the tempering water. Flour 
obtained in experimental milling tests 
usually gives as low an ash content as 
that produced in a commercial mill. This 
is well known to experienced operators 
of small experimental mills. 

The flour was subjected to a baking 
test, using the same formula as is used 








Cereal Foods as Inexpensive Potato Substitutes 


From an Article by Linda Spence Brown, Associate Professor, Institutional 
Management, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, in the 
American Restaurant 


OTATOES at 5c per lb and potatoes 
P at 15c per lb are two entirely differ- 

ent articles when we consider their 
use in the commercial restaurant. Every 
one who uses potatoes, whether the 
housewife in her family of four to six, or 
the restaurant owners serving potatoes 
to 500 or 1,000, is acutely conscious of 
their present high price. But the house- 
wife has a much easier problem than has 
the restaurant manager. The amount of 
money involved in the former’s use of 
potatoes is small, while for the restaurant 
man it runs into hundreds of dollars per 
month... . 

In suggesting substitutes for potatoes, 
it is easy to find many foods which are 
similar in food value. We know that the 
great food value of potatoes is their 
starch content, and that they belong to 
the group of foods which furnish fuel or 
energy in the body. Potatoes are about 
74 per cent starch, and there are many 
other articles of food which run that 
high in starch... . 

First, we have the list of wheat prod- 
ucts. On this come noodles, spaghetti, 
vermicelli and dumplings; these all run 
72 to 75 per cent starch. 

We have found home made noodles one 
of the best sellers as potato substitutes. 
We roll them as thin as possible, and cut 
them in very slender strips, five to six 
inches long, and cook them in meat broth 
or cream them. Fried noodles are a nice 
change, and seem with us to be almost as 
popular as fried potatoes. 

Spaghetti seems fairly acceptable to 
most people. It may be creamed, cooked 
with tomatoes, or with tomatoes and 
green peppers. 

Macaroni and vermicelli can be pre- 
pared in the ways indicated above. 

Rice is about 79 per cent starch, and 
is the next substitute I would suggest 
for potatoes. Unfortunately, in the 
North, people seem more or less limited 
in their ideas of how rice may be served. 
In the South we serve it as a side dish 
with meat, using gravy on it, just as we 
use gravy on potatoes. A great man 
good cooks, I find, do not seem to coo 
rice successfully. Every rice grain should 
stand apart, and the rice should be dry, 
and not a wet, pasty mass, as we so often 
find it. This dry rice is achieved by pour- 
ing the washed rice slowly into a kettle 
of boiling salted water. When the grains 


are tender, cold water should be poured 
over it, and after draining, the rice should 
be set in the oven or on the stove to dry 
out. If rice is cooked in a steamer, care 
should be taken not to put more water 
on it than the rice will absorb. 

Rice served as a side dish with meat, 
using gravy on it just as on potatoes, 
makes the nearest dish I know of to 
mashed potatoes and gravy. Spanish rice, 
using tomatoes and green pepper, is 
good because the vegetables are alkaline 
in reaction, and balance the acid reaction 
of the rice within the body. Rice may 
be boiled in milk instead of water. Rice 
cakes or rice balls, made of cold boiled 
rice and fried to a golden brown, are at- 
tractive to serve. 

The large and important group of corn 
products is the next on the list for potato 
substitutes. Corn meal runs about 75 per 
cent starch, and cooked hominy has ex- 
actly the same starch content as that of 
mashed potatoes. Among other corn 
products which can be used successfully 
in the place of potatoes are flaked hom- 
iny, samp and hominy grits. Flaked 
hominy and plain hominy can be creamed 
and served as a side dish—or they can be 
scalloped or fried. 

I find that we do not use hominy grits 
in the northern part of the country as we 
do in the South, and I believe the South 
could teach us something here. Hominy 
grits is coarser than corn meal, and is 
cooked just as we cook Cream of Wheat 
—-in boiling salted water. It should be 
of the consistency of mashed potatoes 
when cooked. In the South we serve it 
with gravy in the place of mashed po- 
tatoes. Boiled grits may be molded and 
fried a delicate brown. Corn meal mush 
molded and fried is also popular, even in 
the North. 

You will pardon me if I digress for a 
few moments to speak of the general use 
of the various corn products. The dis- 
position of the poi corn crop is a 
subject in which every one from the corn 
belt is tremendously interested. The 
products that we have mentioned, homin 
grits, hominy and corn, and corn meal, 

ave been used successfully in other parts 
of the country. We know how to pre- 
pare and cook them, and it seems to me 
that in their use, especially at the present 
time, we are helping the agricultural sit- 
uation and ourselves. 


in our experimental baking. The for. 
mula is as follows: flour, 340 grams. 
water, according to absorption; sugar, 
15 eee yeast, 10 grams; salt, 5 grams, 
lard, 5 grams. The amount of water 
used for this flour was 205 cc. 

The following baking results were ob. 
tained in comparison with a flour milled 
from the 1925 crop: 


Flour 
from this Flour from 
old wheat crop of 1925 
Oven rise, c.m........ 9.0 88 
Loaf volume, cc....... 1,140.0 2,090.0 
Color, per cent ....... 75.0 98.0 
Texture, per cent .... 75.0 98.6 


The figures given for color and texture 
indicate a very low value. The texture 
was very heavy, soggy, and the poor color 
was due mostly to this texture condition, 
The oven rise shows that there was no 
oven spring whatever in this flour, which 
fact is also shown in the small loaf vol. 
ume. The behavior of this flour in !aking 
and the properties of the baked bread 
were very similar to what is obtained 
when wheat has been injured by heating, 
either in the stack or in the bin, or by 
excessive germination. The gluten 
washed from this flour was granul:r and 
brittle, similar to that obtained when 
wheat has been injured in the ways men- 
tioned. 

In a germination test of this wheat, 
made in our seed testing laboratory, not 
a single kernel showed any sign of life. 
Apparently the nature of injury to the 
baking qualities wrought by the long 
process of aging is very similar to that 
which takes places much more rupidly 
under the conditions which bring about 
stack burning or bin burning, thee con- 
ditions being abnormally high tempera- 
ture and moisture. 

The wheat kernel is a living orjcanism 
which manifests the properties of life. 
The seed is simply a resting stage of the 
plant, and while the life processes are 
going on at a very slow rate in thc seed, 
they are true life processes. One of the 
most apparent signs of life in any living 
organism is an increase in the rite of 
evolution of carbon dioxide gas when 
any stimulus is applied. The mos! com- 


mon stimulus is an increase in cither 
temperature or moisture, or both 

If temperature is increased within cer- 
tain limits, or if moisture is increased, 
and more so if both are increased at the 
same time, there will be a rapid increase 
in the rate of the evolution of carbon 
dioxide gas if the seed is alive. ‘Whis is 
the same gas that animals breat!ic out, 


and it is an end product of com)stion, 
as also is water. Under norma! condi- 


tions of wheat storage both are evolved 
so slowly that diffusion and evaporation 
parallel the rate of production, an: there 
is very little or no manifestation of 
either. In the process of wheat sweating 
there usually is a very evident munifes- 


tation of moisture. This sweating may 
take place either in the stack or in the 
bin. Carbon dioxide, as well as water, 
is evolved during sweating, but it re- 
quires accurate chemical tests to show 
this. Carbon dioxide has been known to 
accumulate in deep wheat bins to such an 
extent as to be dangerous to workmen. 

This old wheat had burned out its life 
during the 25 years it had been stored. 
The process was similar to that which 
takes place in a very short time when 
wheat is stored with excess of moisture 
and the temperature is fairly high. Un- 
der such conditions the vital activities in 
the kernel go on at a very rapi< rate, 
and the end of life in the kernel comes 
in a short while. When this life has been 
burned out, the wheat is dead. It :nakes 
no difference if this burning takes place 
slowly, such as happens in normal seeds 
stored under conditions most favorable, 
or if the process takes place at « more 
rapid rate under conditions whic! are 
known to be unfavorable to storage. 

It is well known to all who have tested 
wheat for germination that almost cvery 
sample contains some dead kernels. 
These dead kernels may appear })ump 
and sound, and according to the milling 
tests made on this dead wheat the) = 
yield a normal amount of flour. Suc 
dead kernels, however, may increase the 
pe cent of ash in the flour, and the flour 

as little value in baking beyond being 
a filler. 
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come “Random ‘Recollections 


(Continued from page 130.) 
photographs. He had just received the promised pictures in the 
mail, and it was this that brought up the subject. 
In recounting the episode, he said that he was in the seventh 
heaven of bliss—with an upward roll of his eyes—“I was so 
hebby!” and then, with a twinkle, “And wen 
I come home de boys had burned me two stags 
of veets!” They had been threshing. 
Who has not had his own “two stags of 
veets”? 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


HAD some trying experiences, and sacri- 

ficed the bulk of my savings, before I finally 
found myself. The trouble was I had taken 
too much for granted, and believed that those 
who were interested in helping me knew what 
they were talking about, which, as a matter 
of fact, they did not. When I discovered this, 
I followed my own ideas, regardless of what 
others said or did. 

When things were going wrong, as they 
all did in the beginning, and everything going 
down hill, it seemed as though everybody 
wanted to give me a kick and accelerate the 
expected finish, but when the change came, 

. is and after I could no longer conceal the evi- 
“\iGwed by Artist dences of my prosperity, then suddenly every- 
irsves 25 Nears AGO body wanted to give me a boost. 


Farmers who had avoided me because of the general impres- 
sion that I.was a failure brought their wheat to my mill and 
bouvht their flour and feed from me, and merchants in the vicinity 
who before had no use for me, were anxious 
to liandle my flour. There was also a certain 
banker who had asked me to remove my ac- 
count because he thought it was too risky, 
who came to me and begged for part of my 
business. I then realized that nothing suc- 
cecds like success. 

I did not resent either attitude, as I was 

too busy, for one thing, to notice it, and if I 
did, I dismissed it as the way of the world. 
After all, the public had no other way of judg- 
ing merit except by the evidence of success. 
Of course there were true and tried friends 
who never faltered, and these I have never 
forgotten. 

I was always a believer in organization. 

More can be done collectively than otherwise. I have never be- 

lieved it feasible to have a successful price agreement, or its 

equivalent, to limit the output. I have seen it tried too often, 
with dismal failure in return for the effort; 
this, too, when there were no laws restraining 
trade combinations. 

After retiring from flour milling, I still 
kept my interest in the industry and tried to 
be in touch with all that was going on. I will 
say here that money making was never the 
primary object of my endeavors. It only 
appealed to me as a means, and not an end, 
and for this reason I was content to retire on 
a modest competency. I believed that there 
were other useful things to do—and there cer- 
tainly are. 

A sort of get-together meeting was called 
in Chicago around 1901. At this meeting 
were representatives from the various millers’ 
clubs, and the foundation was laid for the 
forming of the Millers’ National Federation. 
To Mr. William C. Edgar, then of The North- 
western Miller, belongs great credit for start- 
ing this movement. The birth of the Federa- 
tion was due to his work more than to that 

= of any one else. 

I feel proud of the part that I was privileged to take in the 
forming of this organization, and later in the shaping of its 
policies—more for what was not done, than for what was. There 
Were many utopian ideas advanced in the beginning, which, if 
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adopted, would infallibly have wrecked the organization. I 
acquired the ill will of some by my “czarlike attitude,” but these 
same men later were my greatest admirers, as it became apparent 
that I was only trying to do what was best for the success of the 
Federation. 

When my second term as president expired, I was strongly 
urged to stand for re-election, and this was backed by the offer 
of a handsome salary. My reply to this was that I had given 
to the Federation all that I had, and my continuing in office would 
not make for its betterment ; that the power and influence rested 
in the hearty co-operation of its members; that the presidency 
was an honor any man was justified in coveting, and should be 
passed on as a reward for services done in the cause, and that, if a 
salary was attached to the position, it would at once lose its 
influence and authority, as the president would then be only like 
any other employee or hired man. 


The End 


When -Plr. &spenschied Packed 
Cflour in 200-lb Barrels 


(Illustrations, by George E. Graves, Reproduced from The Northwestern 
Miller of Twenty-five Years Ago.) 


BOUT a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Espenchied, after reading an edi- 
torial suggestion in The Northwestern Miller to the effect that flour might 
conveniently be packed in 200-lb barrels, wrote to the editor: 

“It won’t work, my boy; I’ve tried it. The idea is all right and probably, 
if the custom could be established, every argument you bring forward in its 
favor would prove true, but the trouble is to get it 
established. Many years ago the attempt was made by 
no less a body than the New York Produce Exchange, 
at that time all powerful in the flour trade. I think 
it was about 20 years ago—The Northwestern Miller 
files will give the exact date. The exchange notified 
millers all over the country that the change from 196 
to 200 Ibs as the standard weight of a barrel of flour 
would positively take place on a certain date several 
months ahead. All flour arriving in New York on 
and after the date given must be 200 lbs to the barrel 
or trouble would follow. Millers were urged, counseled 
and warned to comply with these regulations. Ample 
time was pew them so that they could make arrange- 
ments, and every effort was made to convince them that 
the movement was in earnest and that those who did 
not fall in with it would get left. 

“At that time I owned and operated the Gardner 
mill at Hastings, Minn., now controlled by my friend 
Seymour Carter, and I made a point of keeping abreast 
of the times and even a little ahead of the procession 
when possible. I considered the recommendation of the 
Produce Exchange as almost mandatory and I believed 
in the desirability of the change. I therefore respond- 
ed promptly and favorably to the circular and prom- 
ised to do my share to bring about a reform which was 
needed then as badly as it is now. And I kept my word. 

When the time came my flour went east 200 lbs to the 

barrel, full weight and of as fine a quality as my mill 

could turn out. I was younger then than I am now, nat- 

urally, and the idea of being a reformer, an up-to-date, 

ready-to-change, anticonservative kind of miller was strong in me. Glad to 
be one of the pioneers in a movement destined to free milling from the ancient 
nuisance of a 196-lb bbl, I shipped my 200-lb bbls eastward with the satisfac- 
tion which comes to a man who feels he has cut loose from a troublesome 
and useless tradition. I imagined that my departure from the old way of 
packing flour would be immediately recognized by the trade as a most de- 
sirable innovation, and that in a short time all the millers of the country would 
follow my lead in a vain struggle to get some of the magnificent business which 
my radical step forward had given me. I dreamed a few dreams about that 
200-lb flour as it was speeding eastward to its fate. That was the time to 
dream, for when the returns began to come in, I realized my mistake. 

“Do you know that I really believe I was the only 
miller in the country who did not ignore the sugges- 
tion of the Produce Exchange completely? As far 
as I could judge, of all the mills in America, urged, 
counseled and warned against not complying with the 
Produce Exchange’s new regulation, mine was the only 
one which paid the slightest attention to it. The rest 
of them continued shipping in 196-lb bbls, just the 
same as before. My 200-lb flour was the loneliest thing 
on the Atlantic Coast. Not only lonely but absolutely 
friendless. I discovered to my cost that one cannot 
flock by himself, in this business at least, and that it 
is impossible for a few to upset the traditions and trade 
habits of years. As I said, the flour shipped by me 
was as good as the mill could turn out, and that was 
as good as the best, but in its reform barrel it imme- 
diately got a black eye. Ignorant buyers thought that 
the extra four pounds were thrown in by the miller 
for good measure because the quality was lacking. No 
one cared to handle odd-weight flour. My reform ship- 
ments were kicked and cuffed from pillar to post and 
not a soul had a good word for them. They would not 
even pay the regular price for 196 lbs flour. Not onl 
did I lose four pounds of extra flour on every barrel, 

but I had to sacrifice the flour to get rid of it at all. I promptly returned to the 
old standard, and concluded that it would take a stronger power than the 
Produce Exchange to induce me to again attempt to upset the ancient and 
time-honored, even if cumbersome and useless, habits of the milling trade.” 
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Canada—Milling in February 

Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in February, 1926, as reported by the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 

East West Total 
3,391,418 3,074,125 6,465,543 
$83,604 510,146 893,750 
31,566 31,703 63,269 
8,277 8,277 
188 188 
107,427 
Mixed grain 1,191,304 1,215,613 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Feb- 

ruary, 1926: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East 
Manitoba 1 patent. 127,455 
Manitoba 2 patent. 124,825 
Ont. wint. straight 88,194 
All others $81,473 


Buckwheat 
Rye 


Total 
294,267 
410,600 

88,194 
547,006 


West 
166,812 
285,775 


165,533 





618,120 1,340,067 
West 
7,936 
10,113 
12,122 
2,954 


721,947 
East 


Totals, flour .... 
Feed, ,tons— 
Low grade flour 2,024 
Bran 11,060 
Shorts and middlings 15,865 
All other offal 2,222 
Other cereals, 
lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal 670,129 2,628,908 3,299,037 
Rolled oats ....3,289,643 5,309,304 8,598,947 
Barley, pot and 
311,051 


pearl 99,568 
8,304 


211,483 
Rye flour and 

meal 8,304 
Corn flour and 

meal 1,371,268 
Buckwheat flour. 145,807 145,807 

Total products in months of October, No- 
vember, December, 1925, and January, 1926 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 610 635 502 332 
Manitoba 2 patent... 616 549 451 386 
Ont. winter straight 82 75 105 77 
All others 896 769 587 523 
1,645 


Totals, flour aire 2,204 


Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 10 9 
Bran 34 25 
Shorts and middl’gs 44 34 
All other offal 7 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal 2,549 
Rolled oats 13,914 13,703 11,829 
Barley, t 

pearl 432 426 279 
Rye flour and meal. 79 163 62 
Corn flour and 

meal 1,457 606 668 
Buckwheat flour.... 575 294 183 

Total wheat flour output for the 12 
months from March 1, 1925, to Feb. 28, 
1926, in barrels: 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


18,168,968 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in January and February, 1926, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
January February 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Buffalo coe eee 163 eee 
405 336 175 341 
Philadelphia ..... 455 7 20 1 
Maryland 166 131 
Virginia owe oes 


= 


New Orleans 
Sabine 
Galveston 
San Antonio 


tee 


© 
RRR RO DOR eA 


Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
Oregon 
Washington 
Montana, Idaho... 
Michigan 

Porto Rico 


aw 


~ 
mo 
orc 


bo- 


Totals 676 1,700 647 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in January and 
February, 1926, as reported by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
January February 
Maine and New Hampshire.. 177 19 
Vermont 8 
Massachusetts 8 16 
St. Lawrence 1 
Buffalo 7 
266 


Philadelphia 64 
Maryland 
Virginia 

Mobile 

New Orleans 
San Antonio 

El Paso 
Arizona 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Washington 
Dakota 
Duluth-Superior 
Michigan 

Porto Rico 
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An epileptic dropped in a fit on the 
streets of Boston not long ago, and was 
taken to a hospital. Upon removing his 
coat there was found pinned to his waist- 
coat a slip of paper on which was writ- 
ten: 

“This is to inform the house surgeon 
that this is just a case of plain fit, 
not appendicitis. My appendix has al- 
ready been removed twice.”—Contrib- 
uted. 


* * 
PAID IN FULL 


An Irishman was sitting in a station, 
smoking, when a woman came in and, sit- 
ting down beside him, remarked: 

“Sir, if you were a gentleman you 
would not smoke here.” 

“Mum,” he said, “if ye wuz a lady ye’d 
sit farther away.” 

Pretty soon the woman burst out 
again: 

“If you were my husband I’d give you 
poison.” 

“Well, mum,” returned the Irishman, 
as he puffed away at his pipe, “if you 
wuz my wife I’d take it."—-Who Is Who in 
the Grain Trade. 

* ao 

“Yassar, dat hoss ob mine am de fast- 
est hoss in da worl! He cud run a mile 
a minute if it warn’t fo’ one thing.” 

“What’s dat, brudder?” 

“The distance am too long for de 
shortness ob de time.”—Rensselaer Pup. 

+ + 


SEVERAL MOMENTS WITH THE PROFESSOR 


The absent-minded professor had just 
lathered his face when the telephone rang, 
so he went to the door and opened it— 
but nobody was there. 

“Come in,” he said pleasantly, and 
ushered his imaginary guest into the par- 
lor. “I will be with you just as soon 
as I have finished polishing my shoes,” 
he added. 

Noticing that the door was open, he 
remarked to himself: “That’s strange; I 
must have been going out.” 

So he put on his hat and coat and went 
out.—R. C. O., in Judge. 


* * 


50-50 

John Barrymore, during his recent visit 
to London, told this story at a dinner ten- 
dered him by the Lyceum Club: A colored 
man purveyed what he described as veal 
and ham pies. After a while some people 
came to him and said: 

“Some of those who have eaten your 
pies are ill, and some have died, and we 
want to know what’s inside those pies and 
no faking about it.” 

“Rabbits,” said the pieman. 

“But there must be something else; 
what is it?” 

“Horse.” 

“But in what proportion?” 

“Fifty-fifty—one rabbit, one horse.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * 


He came home and, as they say in the 
movies, found his wife sewing on a tiny 
garment. 

“My dear, my dear!” he cried. 
“Don’t be silly,” she replied. 
my new dinner gown.”—Judge, 

* * 


“This is 


It was knocking off time in an Irish 
shipyard, and one of the men shouted: 
“Any av you fellows seen me waistcoat?” 

Pat looked around. “Why, shure, Mur- 
phy,” he exclaimed, “uts got it on ye 
have.” 

“Begorra, Pat,” said Murphy, solemn- 
ly, “an’ so Oi have. An’ ut’s a good job 
you was noticing the fact, otherwise Oi’d 
have gone home without ut.”—Path- 
finder. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Old established spring wheat mill 
making a well-known flour has an 
opening for a few real flour sales- 
men—eastern Pennsylvania, central 
states, Illinois, Wisconsin; salary, 
commission or both. Do not apply 
unless you have had the experience 
and can show that you can pro- 
duce the desired results; all corre- 
spondence confidential, if desired. 
Address 604, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





STATE REPRESENTATIVES FOR 
MICHIGAN AND INDIANA 


Important milling concern of South- 
west with established business and 
reputation for making quality flour 
has desirable openings in its sales 
organization for states of Michigan 
and Indiana. Successful applicants 
must have good production record 
and. good acquaintance among bet- 
ter distributors and bakers. Only 
men of proved ability and record 
which enables them to refer to any 
and all former employers need ap- 
ply. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address 1069, care The 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


An important southern Minnesota 
mill is looking for an experienced 
flour salesman for Illinois; has an 
attractive proposition to offer, par- 
ticularly to one who has an ac- 
quaintance and a following with an 
assured volume cf business. The 
company also has open territories 
in western Pennsylvania and cen- 
tral states. Address 5688, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


800-bbl interior Kansas mill has 
opening for sales manager; must be 
willing to spend part time actively 
engaged in field work; exceptional 
opportunity for young man to de- 
velop into executive position. Do 
not apply unless your experience 
and record are such that you can 
refer to any and all employers. 
Give full particulars in first letter. 
Address 1068, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE NORTH- 
west mill with established trade wants a 
flour salesman covering Pennsylvania; 
salary no object; excellent opportunity for 
real producer. Address 595, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL WILL 
pay good salary and make liberal 
commission arrangement with sales- 
man who can sell quality flour at 
reasonable prices to northern Iili- 
nois trade. Give all particulars 4 
first letter. Address 603, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BAKERY EXPERT FOR SALES 
PROMOTION WORK 
WANTED ON PACIFIC COAST 


Prominent Pacific Coast milling concern” 
needs a man skilled in bakery technique who 
has had experience in publicity and ’ 
promotion work. An opportunity for 
right man. Give age, full details of exp 
ence in first letter, and whether or not 
quainted with conditions on the Paci 
Coast. Address 551, care Northwosterg” 
Miller, Minneapolis. F 





WANTED, A MILLER—EXPER!I- 
enced in milling and cleaning of 
grain for poultry and dairy feeds; 
permanent position. In reply state 
fully experience and salary expect- 
ed. Address 599, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





— 


AS GRAIN BUYER, OFFICE MANAGER 
or accountant; 15 years’ general experi 
ence in flour mills in Southwest. Ad 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Millen 
Kansas City, Mo. 


BAKING DEMONSTRATOR WITH SALES 
ability, successful in holding bak 
trade, wishes to make a change; best 
references. Address 600, care Nortlwest= 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











CHEMIST—YOUNG MAN WITH 12 YEARS 
milling and two years’ laboratory experi-e 
ence; also graduate of a leading technical 
school, desires position. Address 601, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO 
manager with mill located in Southwest; 
12 years’ milling and grain experience; 
married; 35; good references. Address 666, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER WITH 10 YEARS’ SUG 
cessful experience in managing mills if 
Kansas will be open for a connection with 
a good milling concern after May 1. Ad 
dress 596, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 





— 


AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 
bbls to 2,000 bbls; have had 16 y 
experience in mills; have ground hard 
soft wheat; good references if required 
Address 568, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 





—— 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 
wide practical experience, hard and soft 
wheat; A-1 references from large modem 
mills, 500 to 6,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 
bbls up. Address 1062, care Northwesterm 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
with credentials proving ability to pre 
duce best possible results as to quality, 
yield and capacity, with lowest over 
head consistent with efficiency. For fur 
ther details write 589, care Northwesterm 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED BAKER AND DEMON 
strator offers service to a few mills : 
ing flour trouble fixed up in bake shops 
where demonstrator is needed; experienced 
in baking; terms reasonable; best of 
ences; can be on job on a few days’ BO 
tice; strictly confidential. Fritz Staasem 
609 Chippewa Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 

—— 


WANTED—SPRING WHEAT FLOUR CON- 
nection for Indiana territory; salary, 6% | 
pense and commission basis, by 
pressure, hard hitting flour salesman wit 
excellent references and trade acquaint 
ance; want quality flour at competitive 
prices; can produce volume. Address 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli& 


a 
A MILLING SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES 
a position with modern mill, 500 to 3 
bbls capacity; fine record of achievem 
with mills of large capacity; have m 
in the Northwest and southwestern 5 
also on the Pacific Coast; not empl 
at present; can come any time and 80 
anywhere; high class references. 
Christl, 333 Fargo St, Portland, Oregom 




















EXPORT MANAGER AVAILABLE; WIDB- 
ly traveled, Europe, Latin America; 
linguist, personal acquaintance all f 
markets; now open for connection; 
of experience flour export; highly succes 
ful selling record; legal training, honest, 
active, excellent references; accustom 
showing results; fully understands 4 
tic selling; capable taking charge a!! % 
seeks permanent connection with a future 

care Northwestern M oa 


% 


Address 578, 
Minneapolis. 
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